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By PODALIRIUS Rt Tee 


4 Bat up your nice flannel,” the clothes-moth i is adic f 
___with saying to her child, tc or.you won’t get any mink.” 


Bacteria have no mothers. They merely split into two, 
and it would puzzle even a Freudian to discern a mother- 
child relationship. between the halves. This method 
of reproduction, besides sparing them many complexes, 
enables them to eat whatever they like. Nature, how- 
ever, is a universal mother, and one of the old school; 
she sees to it that they eat the right things, or else. 

I need hardly remind you that the bacteria which 
cause disease are very fond of battening on the 


likes of you and me. And what is it, you may, well ask, 


- that they find so delicious? 

Well, one of the things, which it seems we keep 
always on the menu, is known to biochemists by the 
insufferable name of p-aminobenzoic acid; or to its 


intimates among us doctors as PABA. Most of the 


disease-producing bacteria not only enjoy PABA—they 
can’t get along without it. If, during a bacterial 
infection, we could manage not to provide any PABA, 
the invaders would have a short life and not at all a 


gay one; for they would be unable to grow, and hence 


to reproduce themselves, and then the.defensive forces 
of the body, instead of fighting a rearguard action, 


would rush out as attackers and mop them up. But of - 


course we have no such control over our internal arrange- 
ments. Like an old-fashioned inn-keeper, we keep open- 
house for all comers, and offer them table d’héte. 

How convenient, you may be thinking, if we couid 
offer them a stone instead. Well, as a matter of fact, 
we can, The sulphonamide drugs, with which we. are 
nowadays all familiar, are so like PABA in their chemical 
construction that the poor ignorant bacteria can’t tell 
the difference. They take them up greedily, only to 
find when it is too late that these inert substitutes have 
blocked the way for the real thing; and there they are, 
' starving amid plenty. 

Tt will not have escaped you that as far as these 


bacteria are concerned, PABA is a substance needed for 


normal nutrition; and that i its absence produces a definite 
deficiency disease (in this case inability to grow). In 

fact, as you have rightly divined, PABA is for bacteria 
and some other animals (though not for us) a vitamin. 

A living creature is a kingdom, trafficking with the 


world outside. Vitamins are essential raw materials . 


which it is obliged to import because they are not 
among the internal resources. But creatures differ in 


their internal economy, which is the reason why some- ~ 


thing which is a vitamin for one species may be nothing 
of the kind for another, Our cats and dogs don’t have 
to import vitamin C, by eating fresh fruit and vege- 
tables, as we do: they make their own on the premises. 
Men find the halibut.a handy source of vitamin D, 


-and microbes find-men a handy source of PABA. It is ~ 


a humiliating system but on the whole fair; except of 


course to the microbes whom we can now starve out. | 


__I, for one, shall lose no sleep over this. i 


As an addendum to the above we'd like to say that men find ; 


Bemax the handiest and most useful source of the B vitamins 
+these all-important nutrients which are so often scarce in 


present-day diet, As all doctors know, Bemax is stabilized wheat : 


germ—the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral supplement. 
Usually they recommend that it be taken daily-at breakfast 
_ for preference. If you enjoy Podalirius’ essays ask for a copy 


of “ The. Prosings of Podaliritus”. Send p.c. to- address below, 


Issued _ in the interests of the nation’s health by | 
Vitamins Lid... Upper Mall. Landes, WG. 
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Wash and brush up. ie 


‘High standards of cleanliness are aS 
important to small organisations as to 
big ones. Important everywhere—and _ Pas | 


especially in cloakrooms, ‘kitchens and | 
canteens. TEEPOL, the mastet detergent 
developed by Shell, tackles all cleaning — 
problems with the utmost efficiency — 
-and economy. It is ‘undoubtedly the i =f 
‘most practical of all: cleaning aids 

- for ‘use in commercial and. industrial 
_ premises, and in all municipal institu re “ * 
_ tional and public buildings. 2 a i 
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HE neutral idea is an easy one to + ae Two people, or 
- two states, quarrel and come to blows. You, a third person 
or state, refuse to take sides. Either you do not care which 
_ wins; to you it is six of one and half a dozen of the other. Or 
interest tells you that, although you would like to see A beat B, 
mage you are likely to suffer in the course of helping A is not 


ot to lash out in your direction. 
other words, neutrality is a part of c natural instinct of self- 
tion. There are just a few who love a good fight or who hope 
something up on other people’s battlefields, but apart from 
e natural thing to do is to keep out—unless you have the sort 
t people get:in aid of a ‘cause’.. — 
t is the neutral’s point of view. There is also the point of view 
= neutral’s non-neutral neighbours. For them, the neutral at their 
a sort of buffer. The neutral stands between me and my 
He is not on my side, as my ally or my satellite is on my 
equally, he is not in the enemy camp. To keep him neutral is 
to having him as an ally; but it aay be the very best in 
stances. 
state of Austria Sethe middle of. Europe has just become 
dependent again, and neutral. It is seventeen years since 
s last free. During those seventeen years it has been, first, a 


Russian, and French troops and officials sitting on its head. 
o restore its freedom since the end of the war foundered on 


as 


it. So you are neutral. And you will probably find it advisable - 
the combatants know that you are neutral so that they may take 


er’s Germany, and then an occupied country with British, 


‘Great Power disagreement; but at long last the deadlock 
) eaty was pet a “a oe foreign troops 


pie Neutral Sereen across Europe? 


& ; PETER CALVOCORESSI on Russia’s new ROBEY 


will ae be withdrawn, and Austria becomes a sovereign state once 


more. One of the conditions of this restoration of sovereignty—a con- | 
dition insisted on by Moscow—is that the new Austria shall be made, 
formally and permanently, neutral. 

For lawyers there are two different kinds of neutrality. It is con- 
venient to distinguish them by giving them different names: neutrality 
and neutralisation. Neutrality arises when a state is neutral because it 


“chooses to be neutral. The decision to be neutral is the neutral’s own 


decision and nobody else’s; and the decision can be reversed at any time | 


-and without anybody’s permission, if the neutral state wants to reverse 


it. The neutrality can either apply to the particular circumstances of 
the present—a war in progress or one about to break out—or it can’ 
be a general declaration of policy. The most familiar example of the 
first kind of neutrality is Sweden’s neutrality in both the world wars. 


For an example of a state which has unilaterally declared that it will 


always remain outside any battle we can instance the Vatican. But 
whether the neutrality is permanent or not, it is in both these cases 
voluntary. Sweden was under no obligation to keep out of the fighting 
in the world wars, and legally the Vatican has as much right to make 
war as any other state. 

It does not always follow that a state, particularly a small state, can 
make its choice of neutrality effective. Bigger neighbours may refuse to 
respect its wishes, and then its neutrality goes by the board. This is what 
happened to Norway in the last war. Norway would have liked to 
remain neutral just as much as Sweden, but as luck would have it the 
combatants were not prepared to let Norway be; she was invaded, took 
up arms in self-defence, and so ceased to be neutral. Thus for practical 
purposes we have to modify our definition of neutrality as a policy of 
choice. Neutrality is indeed a condition chosen by the would-be neutral, 


a. 


e "second. kind Sf pemealtcn or “eqetanion! is + eaten not 


neutral, to keep out of wars, and also to keep out of pacts and alliances 
_ which might involve it in war. In return for promises of this kind, the 
“neutralised state gets certain promises in return. The other parties to the 
arrangement formally undertake to respect its neutrality and also to 
safeguard it, if necessary by taking up arms. There have been a number 
of such arrangements in European history. Switzerland, for instance, 
was neutralised after the Napoleonic Wars and the arrangements made 


a 


___ then—at the Congress of Vienna—still stand. Before that, Switzerland _ 


had a long tradition of neutrality, but it had not been neutralised. Since 
1815 the Swiss tradition, always reinforced by the toughness of the 
- Swiss character and also of Swiss geography, has been supplemented 
__~_ by international guarantee. A famous example of a similar guarantee 
__ is the one given to Belgium in 1831, and violated by Germany in 1914. 
28 : ae _ The Belgian state was in fact neutralised at birth—a good example of 


ae how neutralisation often arises out of the wishes of powerful neighbours 
Sei g.¥ rather than from the policy of the neutralised state itself. After their 
ag experiences in 1914 the Belgians lost faith in neutralisation, and after _ 


_ that war Belgian neutralisation was formally abrogated. The Belgians — 
_ decided to trust in future to arms and allies rather than to promises. 
4 The same, incidentally, happened to Luxembourg, which had been 
of Fe neutralised for a rather shorter period than Belgium. 

_ All the countries I have mentioned so far have been small states. 
_ As I have tried to show, they do their best to keep out of wars, but 
: pal - their best is not always good enough. They try to keep out by being 
Ee, “i eae or—to put it another way round—they behave impartially in 


_ order not to get dragged in. For the rest they hope for the best. A big” 


state, you would think, would find it much easier to keep out. Yet one. 
oe of the most remarkable facts in the history of neutrality in this century 
is the failure of a very powerful. state inde to remain neutral. I mean 
Bs. the United States. 

Te ae a : ae 

Ru: War ot the United States # 

ay ee - When the first world war broke out American sentiment was over- 


B .. ee PSetniaply in favour of keeping out. But. almost at once the shrewd 
observer might have detected a difference between American neutrality 
_and the neutrality of the smaller European states. These smaller neutrals 
suggested the formation of a League of Neutrals in order to enforce 
ae for neutrality and, above all, to prevent the sinking of neutral 
_ shipping, but the United States said ‘No’. Why? The answer is that 
the United States, although it wanted to be neutral in the sense of not 
= nehting, was not impartial. It wanted the Allied Powers to-beat the 


- Wilson said: 
soul for the allies ’. 
the wish to keep out. 


: England is fighting our fight’, and: ‘I am heart and 
In the end, this wish for an allied victory overbore 


by: 
ee Peace returned and with it America’s desire to get back on to ‘its. 
a s ‘ ‘neutral perch. This is one aspect of the American isolationism which — 


was so marked and, we can now say, so disastrous a feature for 
world affairs between the wars. At first, it looked to Americans as 


-non-involvement looked secure only because it was not put to the 


ry, compromise. It a # what we > may call ecaeclineeee fertiers 
_ ship—all aid short of war. Things like Lend-Lease and the transfer of 
American destroyers to. the Royal Navy were very definitely unneutral 
acts. For a time the United States was not officially at war; but only 
__ for a time. The story of the first world war was repeated and America 
hi was in it again. 
_ What do we conclude from this?. Fics that the interests of power- 
- ful neutrals and the interests of small neutrals are not the same. The 
— small neutrals want, above all, to avoid being trampled on. A great 


no effective united front of neutrals, and neutrality itself became a 


rely as a matter of choice but also as an obligation. This happens 
when a state enters into a formal undertaking with other states to be | 


_ parties (which are neutralist) into the, Government. As a ‘fosinde 


e Belgrade. But so far Marshal Tito has responded with no more that 


_ Central Powers. Long before he declared war on Germany President the minimum of formal politeness, for he retains all the distrust & 


‘was to fight the Berlin blockade in 1948 and to create Nat 194¢ 
_ though they had succeeded in ‘getting back into neutral. But this was a = " ae 4 


an illusion. In the nineteen-twenties and nineteen-thirties American > 


test. The world was at peace, and the saad pores of ee comes 


Power, however, is so inextricably involved in world affairs that it 
, eet escape a world war, when one breaks out. So there could be € more | 
and more hope for small neutrals—when T a 


Bay ‘And apie: : although the interests of big and small cae erie peal E 


inane of the Brescia move to petretalise oe 
the standing of states do not happen j just like that. They happen 
people, usually powerful people, want ‘them to happen I 
soe to nguy: why they want them to o happen. ca: 


A Bait 1 ‘to the Garnalens Se cas 5 eee 
The neutralisation of ‘Austria. is Russian poliey.. For ‘years, ; 
four occupiers of Austria have been trying, and failing, to react 
agreement on the terms of a treaty which would set Austria fret 
again. For years the Russians have stalled and found one pretext aftei 

another for not agreeing to the west’s proposals. Then, suddenly, the 

ice melts. The Austrian Chancellor, Herr Raab, is invited to Moscow 
and ir next to no time the Jog jam is cleared and all. seems’ plait 
sailing. Austrian sovereignty is to be restored and all foreign troop: 
will go where the Austrians want them to go—that is to ‘Say, away 
There are, of. course, conditions. And the most important of thes 
conditions is that the new Austria shall be neutralised. ‘What is more 
that is not the end of the matter. It is plain that Moscow’s neutrality 


policy only begins with Austria. The Austrian case is being held ut 


as an example and a bait to. the Germans, who are being told tha 
their country could be reunited and rid of foreign troops if they woulc 
agree to its being neutralised as well. This would mean that the recen 
alliance of western. Germany with Nato would have to be scrapped. — 
‘I would go even further and hazard a guess that at the back o: 
the Russian mind there are yet other candidates for neutralisation. T: 
the policy works in Germany, then why not Italy, too? And Yugo. 


_ Slavia? Italy has a strong | ‘Communist Party allied with the largest o 


the Italian socialist parties. It would not by any ‘means be impossibk 
for these parties to work on Italian opinion and bring it round tt 
neutrality. The election of Signor Gronchi as President of the Republic 
a few weeks ago was a victory for those who want to bring left-wing 


member of Nato, Italy has been committed to the western side fo 
the past-six years, but there are plenty of Italians ready to mutter ‘ 
‘plague on both your houses ’, when they think of the Cold War. , 

Then there is Yugoslavia. Since Stalin’s death, Moscow has beer 
wooing Marshal Tito with soft words. Moscow no doubt took caref: 
note of Marshal Tito’s visit to Mr. Nehru, who is surely the world’ 
arch neutralist. And now Marshal Bulganin has} invited himself t 


* 


someone who was all but pee in the Russian flame.” 
9 , ae ; ee he Soe 


‘A Gdmechavks {o a ‘Cheb S Felt an th oes Nig ep ae 

Russia’s neutrality policy is a come-back to a cekiaas Post 
-war European affairs start with the tremendous Russian advance int 
the heart of Europe in ‘the years 1944 to 1946, The west’s ansv 


Those things halted the Russian advance and gradually built up a ree 
to the Russian conquests in central and eastern Europe. pk ic 
in turn is responding to the west’s policy of firmness an Se 
and one way of doing this i is oy coins up a neutral screen 
its satellite empire. | 5 ae 
“SEO this extent, socio neutrality is being put back on i 


Pal ig of rece thecal aii: The’ next rane 
them, neutral—and, better still, to extend the new 
western camp. But what about the other side? If Ita’ on 

side, why not Poland on the « communist side? What « a 


Austria? ‘Nobody seems to | 
The recent Russian disa: t “proposals envisage 
of Nato and. ‘the withdrawal of : Sap gh 


central and Saat Europe 


—_ 
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Racial Segregation in the United States 


By MAX FREEDMAN 


, IT is one of the glories of the American political system that it can 
sometimes look beyond Congress in the shaping of national policy. 
In our time we have the value of this flexibility on the supreme 
issue of civil liberty. President Truman certainly exaggerated when 
he described the ending of segregation of the armed forces as the most 
‘productive event of recent times, but its influence pervaded the whole 
‘country, and this action by the Executive made it possible for many 
other problems affecting 
the Negro to be con- 
sidered in a more helpful 
perspective. 
_ But the most significant 
example is the role of the 
Supreme Court in break- 
ing many of the restric- 
tions which denied and 
‘mocked the Negro’s rights 
to equal citizenship. 
Under the British system 
there would have been no 
appeal from the verdict of 
parliament; the battle, 
once lost in the House of 
Commons, , could have 
been resumed only when a 
favourable turn in public 
‘opinion again forced the 
problem on the attention 
of parliament. In this 
Tespect the situation in 
‘Washington is very differ- 
ent from that in Westmin- 
‘ster. It was possible for 
‘Many years to get a 
“motion before Congress, 
but impossible to get 
‘favourable action by it to 
protect the civil rights of 
Wegroes. The obstinate 
veto of the South pre- 
‘vented anything more than 
the most grudging ad- 
ance. Nor did the garru- 
tous liberalism of north- 
-€rn members always ex- 
Dress itself in bold or 
‘constructive policy. 
Faced with this dead- - 
lock, Negro leaders de- 
cided to appeal to the 
“Supreme Court. The great 
victories which ended 
gregation in education 
¢ won by the Negroes themselves. They were not conferred upon 
by any delayed act of generosity by the members of Congress. 
se rights were established by an appeal to the legal equality en- 
rined in the American Constitution. The Supreme Court gave the 
merican system the wisdom of second thoughts. By a wise decision 
he Negro leaders were resolved to challenge first of all the discrimina- 
bn which prevailed in many Southern universities, graduate schools, 
id professional colleges. The earliest victories were secured before the 
ar, and by 1950, or shortly afterwards, this campaign for equality 
gher education had resulted in a triumph which looked massive 
id unexpected even in retrospect. 
How was it won? It was won by ignoring the issue of segregation 
d by concentrating instead on the practical point that the Negroes 
re denied the equal right pledged to them by the Supreme Court 


in 1896, when it proclaimed the doctrine of separate but equal rights. 
They proved, by a weight of evidence which the Court found it 
impossible to resist, that the educational opportunities open to coloured 
students in the South were both separate and unequal. The limited 
budgets of the Southern States prevented them from building new 
colleges and universities which would be fully equal to those attended 
by the white students. Besides, the Supreme Court had ruled that no 
new university thus hastily 
erected could command 
the prestige and respect of 
an older college. It de- 
cided, in other words, that 
separation necessarily 
meant inequality. The 
South accepted the de- 
cision. with remarkable 
grace. But only the. edge 
of the problem had been 
touched. 

No more than a few 
thousand Negro students 
of umiversity age were 
affected. The real prob- 
lem concerned the state 
schools, where American 
children receive their ele- 
mentary and high school 
education. When Mr. 
Thurgood Marshall, the 
leading Negro counsel, 
appeared before the 
Supreme Court in 1953, 
he argued that the Court 
would be making the last 
inevitable decision of logic 
and of justice when it ex- 
tended the system of 
equality from higher edu- 
cation to the state schools. 

It should be understood 
that the majority decision 
of the Supreme Court in 
the Plessy v. Ferguson 
case of 1896 had accepted 
the principle that legisla- 
tion is powerless to eradi- 
cate racial instincts, and 
has provided a legal sanc- 
tion for segregation. But 
Mr. Justice Harland had 
dissented from that ver- 
dict in a judgement which 
asserted in a famous 
phrase that the American Constitution must always be colour-blind. 

Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes once described a dissenting 
judgement in the Supreme Court as an appeal to the brooding spirit 
of the law, to the intelligence of a future day when a later decision 
may possibly correct the error into which the dissenting Judge believes 
the Court to have been betrayed. In that spirit Mr. Marshall presented 
his case. He urged the Court to follow the reasoning of Mr. Justice 
Harland and to reverse the ruling of 1896. The Court took his advice, 
and a year ago, on May 17, 1954, decided by a unanimous verdict 
that compulsory segregation in state schools was unconstitutional and 
had to be ended. But it left to a later day the exact method by which 
segregation was to be abolished. 

The five test cases in present dispute involved South Carolina, 
Kansas, Virginia, Delaware, and the district of Columbia. The Court’s 


segregation has been B teiiawry ‘Darin 


MEE th, the Southern States argued that it was impossible for the Court 
Eee nd segregation while popular antagonism to racial equality remained 
Oe deeply rooted. 


2 ee =“ 
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- -yulnerable to infectious diseases than white children and were backward 


__. the officials from Virginia protested against the mingling together of 


__white and coloured children. They reminded the Court that Virginia, 


like the other Southern States, had broken no ‘law by maintaining 
____ segregated schools. Over the years their system ‘of segregation had been 
upheld by the Supreme Court. Was it reasonable or just, Virginia 
asked, to order the immediate abolition of the system, when local customs 
and racial loyalties would be outraged by any such arbitrary action? 
It believed that all the Southern States should be given time to make 
a gradual adjustment to the new system; that the problem should be 
returned for further consideration to the lower courts, and that no 
time limit should be fixed by the Supreme Court to govern the transition 
to the unified system. 
That, in general, was the South’s case. All of them said, secure 


Fy Gy, ‘that they were spending large sums to improve Negro schools. They — 


claimed that the Negro children would get more benefits from schools 
_. that were separate but really equal than from non-segregated schools 
that would provoke many social problems. Within this general pattern 
- there were a few. differences. The states in the deep South, with their 
larger Negro population, were more critical and outspoken in their 
opposition than the border states. The Attorney-General for Delaware, 
_ for example, said that his state wanted to comply with the Court’s 
_ judgement, but it was honestly perplexed about the best way to proceed. 
He himself had resided in Delaware all his life, and yet he would be 
_ sorely troubled if he had to become responsible for enforcing a unified 
school system. How, then, could the members of the Supreme Court, 


a 


policy for ending segregation. He advised the Court to leave the details 
~ to the various local communities. - 

ij 4 ee South Carolina went much further. It argued that any decreé by 
the Supreme Court imposing a unified school system would be an 
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pep.” The first of two talks by 
NS CONOMICS: “the practical science of the production and 
aa 9 distribution of wealth’. It must be admitted that the Oxford 
er Dictionary’s definition sounds rather far-fetched. The reason 


is that we think of sciences, particularly practical or applied 
i ones, as doing things that economics simply does not do; though it 
has often been asked to do similar things, and has often tried to do 
Bs them. Above all, we think of the applied sciences as being able to 
_ make forecasts of the behaviour of rather Sed systems, the 
_ outcome of complex processes. 
of, _--‘ These forecasts.have at least. two import characteristics. In the 
Mii first place, they are usually correct, and expressed in numerical terms; 
ad though not necessarily very accurately by laboratory standards. In the 
Bee second place, they ate demonstrably based on a genuine understand- 
ing of how the system or process really works. It is mainly because 
- economics is not able to make forecasts of this kind about the behaviour 
‘of the economic system that we do not think of it as an applied 
_ Science. If, on the other hand, economists were able to predict fairly 
che accurately and unambiguously the effects of, for example, raising or 
ed lowering Bank rate, devaluing a currency, or derationing sweets, 
economics might be properly called an applied science. 
I want to emphasise the importance of the forecasts of the hypo- 
_ thetical applied economics being based on a genuine . understanding 
of how the economic system really works. This meanis, in fact, knowing 
> the ‘causal connections between the various parts of the system in a 
re definite quantitative way. The only alternative to this is the sort of intu- 
es _ itive water-divining approach on which economists have tended, indeed 
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Virginia presented figures to show that Neo children were more 


in their educational standards. On both health and educational grounds _ 


_ Jacking this knowledge of local conditions, undertake to apply a detailed _ 


the authenat States. 


; ashington 


- In a reply to the Southern aegument, Mr. “Marshall and the F 
Negro counsel simply said that all would be well if the Suprem 


‘stood firm and adhered — to the principle of its judgement last M 


than by September 1956. = tims 


~ special school districts. 


of the escent science should be expressed ei tocnat of. ne 


* be talks waw recorded * te Buckatzsch shortly ben bis death. last ata - Pa 


JOHN BUCKATZSCH* “SSE Sane 


intuitions of the less well informed, and less well endowed, are poor 


as it actually existed, at some given time. Again, it would have to be 


against segregation. Mr. - Marshall said that a Negro had as many ghts 
under the constitution — in North, Rie heh ae as: in 5 oe ad 


aie, ayatein. “Age a final, sa point, he renstion othe ahaa 


the Southern States should apply the ‘common Schingk Rie later 


i 


The Department of Justice dabiaitied a ‘compromise plan ie the 
guidance of the Court. It said that the lower Court should immediately 
enter Orders directing the various states to submit plans for ending: 
segregation in ninety days. If no satisfactory plan is submitted and 
approved the school authorities would be directed to admit Negro 
children to non-segregated schools at the beginning of the next school 
term. If an alternative state plan is approved, the lower courts will be 
responsible for seeing that it is applied without any unnecessary delay. 
Under this plan the Supreme Court will retain jurisdiction to enter any 
further Orders that 1 may be necessary, and it will also receive periodical 
reports from the lower courts. Thus far only South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana have taken legislative measures which may 
be invoked later to abolish. their state schools or to + essiga Sites to 


~~ 


The patience of the ‘Supreme ‘Courts its unanimity, its ‘recognition ‘of 


the practical problems that must be solved, and its refusal to impose 


any arbitrary solution, have all united to win for its judgement in the 
segregation case a surprising amount of goodwill and respect in the 
Southern States. There will be no immediate solution of segregation,’ 
because the problem is too complicated for sudden cure. But neither will, 
there be a generation of litigation to contest the creative pe 
established # the Supreme Court.—Home Service. 4a . 
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Applied ae = 


have been almost setes’ to rely i in the fs Handled. > a Bowley 
or a Henderson; the economic dowsing rod has sometimes yielded 
impressive results. But such men are few and far between; and the 


substitutes for formally articulated knowledge of the mechanics of 
the system. To rest content with anything less would be to oppose the 
whole trend of events in those fields as diverse as strategy, clinical 
medicine, and mountaineering, where decisions must be taken in ro | 
and sometimes ill-defined situations. 

The general aims of this hypothetical applied economics having 
been described, its main characteristics can be deduced. For one thing, 
it can be an essentially historical subject, in the sense that it would be 
mainly concerned with the structure and the working of the economy 


quantitative in its methods, and to formulate its results in numerical 
terms. This is because, in practice, the most important questions are 
actually of ‘the form: ‘how much? ’, and must be answered in appro- 
priate terms. Moreover, it will be. more. important that the results 


elegance, or a “high degree: ‘of, “generality. For 
expect the imaginary applied economics to be main! 
the sort of quantities that occur in discussions fe) economic 
either the policy of the national government or that of large 
corporations. These discussions tend to be conducted ri 
aggregate quantities, like the national income, | 
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d been becoming more and more sharply divided 
On the one hand there _was a branch of the subject 
x with the accumulation of pieces of historical information 
re parts of the economy. On the other hand, there was another 
of the subject which was mainly concerned not with historical 
but with the analysis of hypothetical situations. These situations 
defined by fairly small sets of . -assumptions, which described | 
economic ‘systems and the motives of their members. In 
these assumptions were .not chosen because they provided 
though simplified, account of the economic system as it 
y existed at any given time. Indeed, the most unsatisfactory | 
about the whole procedure - was that very few attempts were 
is ‘made to discover how closely, and in ot 3S 35 these hypo- 
the etical ‘systems did resemble the. real world. 


th, 


1 


the Ei geathooes - of natural sciences. 7. were not two-way links 
past and future observations. They were the logical deduc- 
ms from the original sets of assumptions, It is true, however, that 
ich was ip icacae at panipulanion of these systems. Above all, the 


‘ scientific economics. Nevertheless, the divorce of theory from 
rvation had a deplorable effect on both processes and meant, 
ong other things, that the predictive power and practical value 
of ‘academic economics were very limited indeed. Attempts to apply 
> seemed to be the conclusions of orthodox economics to the 
lems of unemployment and foreign trade in the inter-war period 
uniformly disastrous. Nor is this surprising. For economics, as 
then existed, had not been designed for practical applications. 
During the past ten or fifteen years, however, economics has begun 
acquire some of the characteristics which I suggested would be 
wn by an, applied science of economics. Indeed, the term ‘ applied 
sconomics’ is often used to describe this branch of the subject. It 
“not mean that any economist believes that economics has yet 
me an applied science in the full sense of the term; or is even 
in striking distance of doing so. But it does suggest an idea of 
omics as a practical science, able to provide useful information 
fo the maker of economic policy. As a matter of historical fact, con- 
emporary applied economics is largely the outcome of the need to 
rovide adequate information about the working of the economic 
system at the base of public finance in war time. ; 
ince then, applied economics has tended. to develop along two 
es, which are not really independent but can be conveniently treated 
gh they were. Before describing these, several general char- 
tics of contemporary applied economics should be mentioned. 
first place, it isan essentially historical subject in the obvious 
ise that most of its literature is about the economic system of this or 
yuNtry, as it existed at some given time. Those parts of the litera- 
hich are not obviously historical in this sense are generally ex- 
in operational terms which make them as applicable in principle 
life. This does not mean that contemporary economics has no 
cal element. On the contrary. But it does mean that it is less 
‘to stop short at the end of the anal: pan was the academic 
ics of, say, 1935. . 
main lines along which contemporary applied economics * 
working during the past ten or fifteen years, are these: on 
hand, the measurement of various economic quantities; and, 
other, the study of the structure of the economic system. These 
ns are really closely interdependent. One cannot study the 
without adequate measurements of the parts, and the decision 
measure depends partly on one’s views of what the structure 
ie last resort, both measurement and explanation of the 
of the economy are required, if applied economics is to 
its plicit aim of providing the basis of effective decisions 
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ny. Sa wikis the: fify. years or so that ended about : 


i Bhed. These ‘were eeesary Gondition of the existence of any 


in other words, its main 5 praca “Contributions have feet the result 
its measurement of economic magnitudes. j 


In practice, measurement in economics means measuring the national zi 
income, or some of its components. This is partly because economic ys 


policy is in fact mainly concerned with such quantities as the total — 
expenditure, income, and production, of relatively large groups of 
economic entities : that i is, firms and consumers. It is also partly because — 
Keynesian economics, which forms the basis of all public finance oder 


in prosperity as well as depression, is expressed in these terms. The — 
underlying idea of this Keynesian public finance is an equating of total 


expenditure, with the total value of the goods and services which the 


economy is able-to produce. If total expenditure falls below the value — 


of the potential output of goods and Services, general unemployment 


results. If expenditure exceeds the capacity of the economy to produce — 


goods and services, general inflation follows. One of the main aims of 
modern public finance is simply to avoid both of these tendencies. This 
is all very well known. What is perhaps less generally recognised is 
that to translate these general ideas into practice requires reasonably 
accurate estimates or measurements of the various quantities involved. 
The practical application of Keynes’ ideas on economic policy therefore 
makes the quantitative study of the economic system a matter of 
practical, not merely academic, importance. 

From the scientific point of view, one can say that the revo honeee 
thing about Keynes’ general theory was not so much the solution of 
the problem of unemployment which it offered, but the fact that it 
radically changed the aims and methods of academic economics. Hence- 
forth the study, theoretical and statistical, of the national income would 
be the central theme of economics. There existed in the nineteen-thirties 
a long and admirable tradition of national income studies in England, 
which stretched back to the seventeenth century. But the results achieved 
by even so distinguished a worker in this field as Sir Arthur Bowley 
were never integrated into the structure of orthodox economics. They 


were never made to provide either the basis of fresh hypotheses or the 


testing-ground of old ones. One may notice, that, in ascribing central 
importance to the national income and its measurement, contemporary — 
applied economics resembles the political arithmetic of the seventeenth 
-and eighteenth centuries. I cannot develop this resemblance here, except 
to notice that, like modern applied economics, political arithmetic grew 


_ out of a desire to treat the problems of economic policy and statesman- — 


ship in a scientific way; empirically and quantitatively. 


Measurements in Economics 


-. What is one to say of the attempts of applied economics to measure — 
economic magnitudes—in the national income in particular? In the 


first place, it must be pointed out that. practically no measurement in 
economics is the result of a process specially designed to yield exact 
measurements for economic quantities. In almost every case, the 
economist has to use information thrown up as a by-product of admini-. 
strative action. There are important exceptions; the centres of population 
and the centres of production are examples. But, in general, the 
economist must rely on other data which are only indirectly relevant 
to his problem, as most of our information about incomes is derived 
from the statistics of income tax and not from direct investigation. 
This situation is very unlike that in all but the least developed of natural ~ 
sciences, where we find experiment is undertaken explicitly in order 
to determine accurately the varidus physical constants. It has important 
consequences at two levels. On the practical level, it means that the 
information supplied by the economist to the maker of economic policy 
is, in the ordinary sense, rather inaccurate. In many cases, in practice, 
this does not seriously matter. In others, it is more important. Thus, 
the estimates of the whole national income and expenditure are probably 
reasonably accurate; but those of personal saving, and of many com- 
ponents of the balance of payments, are notoriously inadequate. 

But while many economic magnitudes are adequately measured for 
practical purposes, a great many of these estimates are unsatisfactory 
from a scientific point of view. For the results of attempts to measure 
the national income and its components should be thought of not only 
as the basis of Budget policy, for example, but also as a set of scientific 
observations of the behaviour of the economic system. From this point 
of view, most of the estimates are seriously defective. In the first piace. 

(continued on page 942) 
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Polling D 

, ODAY we vote. By now we shall have decided where to place 
our crosses and before long the results will be coming in. 
A General Election is traditionally a period of popular exuber- 


ance, mob oratory, and, in its final stages, feverish excitement. | 


+7 ~*~ we feel on political questions and however active a part we may each 
of us wish to take in the business of electioneering, we have to face the 
ae _ fact that more people than ever before can now sit in their homes and 
not only listen to the voices of the various leaders but actually see 
7 a them on the television screen. In the 1951 Election the two major 


parties had one television period each: this time they had three each. 
Next time—who knows? Moreover the technique of talking to three or 
_ four people gathered round their fireside (the fact that they are always. 


a referred to as being ‘round their fireside’ is clearly traceable to the 
weather: at the height of our English summer who can doubt they will 
still be at the fireside?) isa very different one from that employed in 
Se addressing a public meeting, and the whole operation conduces to a 


ss, more tranquil frame of mind than that engendered at the hustings. 

_ All this, of course, applies only to the leaders. The vast majority of 
_ candidates are not concerned with radio or television; their election 
activities are confined to the constituencies. But the existence of the 
wireless, including television, has its repercussions and must, one 
imagines, be regarded with mixed feelings at all events by those candi- 
dates who can recall the days of crowded halls with all the warmth and 

_ liveliness that went with them, the quick exchange of verbal brickbats, 
to say nothing of tomatoes and here and there a rotten egg. Perhaps in 
some places such meetings still go on, but one doubts it. Whatever may 
be said against them, at least there was life in those gatherings and 
the personality of the candidate could be savoured at first hand in an 
atmosphere that, if not particularly edifying, was stimulating and rum- 

_ bustious. So far as election broadcasts go, it is conceivable that some- 
_ thing akin to election fever may have been worked up in one or two 

‘more politically conscious homes; but the calm of the sitting-room is not 

____ easily converted into the rough and tumble of the election hall. You 

. cannot heckle a grey image—at least not with any satisfactory results; 

and we have yet to hear of anyone pelting the machine with tomatoes. 

: _ But granted that mid-twentieth-century General Elections tend for a 

variety of reasons to be quieter affairs than they once were, is com- 

_ pensation not to be found in the ampler means the electorate now has 

~ for informing itself in a serious and sober manner on the claims and 


” ve 
er 
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oe _ programmes of the parties? Certainly there is some compensation, but 
ae x it may well be argued there is also loss. A voice or an image is no 
real substitute for the living person: they may (or may not) be an 
~ improvement on him, but they are not him. It is claimed with some 
zy 


eee justice that only by seeing and hearing a man can you really tell what 


he is like; and if instead of attending the local meeting and seeing the ~ 
oS. candidate in person the voter is content to sit and listen to the dis- 
embodied voices or gaze at the flickering i images of the various leaders, 
ke 


_ the question of compensation or loss is not easily disposed of. Intelli- 
s gent use of the wireless, just as it can in a very real sense be one of 
the blessings of modern civilisation, can at election time contribute to 
= _ our consciousness of citizenship: it can in fact help to make us better 
_ citizens. That at least should be the purpose. For to be lulled into 


* 


oak to vote on Polling ae would be disastrous. a 
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Sonincieras OSs in apaiiys ‘western pt ‘dis 
-four-power conference and the high-powerec 
coming visit to Belgrade | 1 
Soviet aim of creating a neutral belt of states 
Mediterranean. The Washington Post and Ti: 
on President Eisenhower’s ‘Statement, in which he poim 
ence between: armed baie 8 and’ a pone phe 


“3 php matter at the Post Office, New York, N.Y. Trade: distributors within | “| 


_ to any rigid formula. . 


ag “Such a description hardly fits the contemporary scene. However deeply _ 


forthcoming four-power conference would aim at setting up ne 
processes for the solution of some of the world’s. problems. R call 
the joy of the Austrian people which he had witnessed in Vienna 
the signing of the Austrian Treaty, Mr. Dulles went on: ; 


Four days later ‘Moscow radio broadcast a leading atic’ in 
_ accusing Mr. Dulles and President Eisenhower of heiee made ‘ 
proposal that the conference. should discuss the question of restc 


pacieist in te countries of Honk 's: BOS 


in the light of what 


be a eee term than 1 neutral— showed chat his thinking | is not 

. The important thing is for this country. t 
have enough confidence i in its own and the western Position. to loo 
beyond present formal Patterns in a. efforts” to bey a ae 
based on strength. _ aah: . 


tiie 


From Australia, the ‘Sydney Morning Herald * was quod as saying: 


_ The idea of a neutral ; zone in Europe cannot be altogether unattractit 
to the west as something leading .to a lessening of pa 
plainly the west could not seriously consider a plan for a ni 
which did not include such countries as Poland and Czechoslovak 
If, however, the Kremlin has in mind a proposal whereby, in retur 
for the withdrawal of American military power from the Continent, a 
Russian forces would be retired within the borders of the Soviet Unio 
it cannot be lightly dismissed. ‘ 


From France, Le Monde, speaking of the toa ‘sole a aim of reeds 


ing the operation of the Paris Agreements and creating a series of buffe 
‘states in Europe, was quoted as seeing behind the Soviet visit 1 
Belgrade an attempt to loosen the bonds which hold Yugoslavia, Greee 
and Turkey together in the. Balkan Pact. From Yugoslavia itself, Borb 
was quoted as rejecting the idea of Yugoslavia joining a neutral be 
of buffer states between east and west; such a belt could be created onl 
by non-independent states. Politika was also quoted as rejecting Yugé 
slavia’s participation in any such belt, since it would be contrary to he 
principle of ‘active coexistence’. 
nor Germany had the passive attitude essential to buffer states. In h 
speech on May 21, President Tito reaffirmed that Yugoslavia woul 
not rejoin the eastern bloc, but would continue her independent pale 
Moscow radio, quoting Pravda on the talks in Belgrade, said: 


Moreover, neither Sweden, Austri: 


_ The disturbance of normal relations between the U.S.S.R. and Yuge 

slavia during the last few years has been to the advantage only of tk 

enemies of peace. . . . One notes with satisfaction the identity of viev 
- between the— two states on basic. questions of foreign policy: 35): 


The New York. Times, wondering what the Kremlin would. off 
President Tito, was quoted as commenting: rad 


Tito’s experience to date must certainly have een him th 
courage and independence Pay great dividends at home and abroas 


The New York Times, commenting on the phere four-pow 


conference, was quoted as follows: 


Whether the tide of history i is pare Sa and pease ‘is detection over A 
battlefields of the cold war as well, whether, as Sir Winston Churchi 


: suggested, there are really new forces and a _new and more benign loc 


in the Kremlin, must still be ascertained. That, in the main, will be th 
first purpose of the big-power conference. . .. The Austrian settleme 
shows that negotiations “succeed if they proceed from high 
principles and a position of strength. 


In his television broadcast: on May 7, Mr. ‘Dulles walls that : 


This is the first time a segment of. the Red Army will fixe tur 


round and started to go ‘back. This is bound to have a 1 iremendo 
impact in the other countries occupied by the R€d Armies. 


Se erathy by mechanical, or any other, means, to the point: ree of ‘Sir “anthony Eden of ee used tthe id 


(ILLER WHALES ASHORE 

NATURALISTS IN NEW ZEALAND have seized an unexpected opportunity 
# finding out more about the killer whale. Fifteen of the species— 
lreaded for their viciousness—recently came ashore on the beach of a 
easide resort on the North Island some thirty-five miles from Welling- 
on. They found themselves helplessly stranded. From Wellington, 
NEVILLE WEBBER spoke in ‘Radio Newsreel’ of the problem these 
re visitors presented :~ : 

“Experts called to the spot said that nothing could be done to save 
hem. Their lungs had already crushed under their weight as they lay 
a the beach. There were no tugs available that could venture in close 
aough to the shelving beach to drag them out to sea, while the 
haling station, fifteen miles away across Cook Strait, was unin- 
terested in their carcases 
mmmercially because killer 
thales_ have comparatively 
ttle oil in them. So they all 
ad to be shot. Then bull- 
ozers were brought in to 
pop out a huge grave, and 
* carcases, weighing up to 
or seven tons each— 
h heavier than any ele- 
lhant—were dragged in. and 

ered 


“Before this was done, 
owever, thousands of people 
eople flocked tosee them, in- 
ding hundreds of children 
enjoying their school 
lidays. One little girl, de- 
rmined to save the baby of 
e school, poured buckets of 
ater over it until her arms 
shed. But little boys were 
t so kind, poking, prod- 
ing, and tormenting them, 
ad even carving their names 
the blubber. Little did they 
low that in law anyone who 
rves his name on a stranded 
hale or fish can be compelled to dispose of the carcase. 
Among the many scientists quickly on the scene was Mr. W. H. 
wbin of Victoria University, an international authority on whales. 
= told me it was rare for killer whales to come ashore, and he could 
it recall any such mass stranding before on New Zealand’s long coast 
ie. Killer whales, he explained, grow up to thirty feet in length and 
e in all oceans, but mainly in the southern and antarctic seas where 
Md is so abundant. Fast swimmers, able to reach twenty miles an 
ur, they are noted for their voracity and cunning. They will attack 
er whales in a concerted team, some seizing the adversary’s- jaw 
i hanging on while others bite out the tongue and other parts of the 
y. They have often been known to upturn ice floes to catch seals, 
-lions, penguins, and even dogs. Their main food, however, is squid, 
1 in all the stomachs of the school stranded in New Zealand Mr. 
wbin found remains of squids. 

The stranding of the school is of great scientific interest, and from 
detailed examination scientists were able to make of their stomachs 
organs, Mr. Dawbin said he felt that much of value could be 


CH-CRAWLING’ FOR PLEASURE | 
ditch-crawlers’, said E. ARNOT ROBERTSON in ‘ Woman’s 
‘are the people who run small boats, for pleasure, on the 


-not untinged with pity—on the far greater number of 
seep their little craft on rivers. For naturé puts rivers 
mm of the scenery, so that at the best of times there is not 
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Der You Hear That?’ 


Summer scene on the Grand Union Canal at Uxbridge 


twork of the English canals. And we tend to look with . 
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much of a view; but canals—man puts canals half-way up hillsides, 
or by a series of locks sends them right over the top of hills. There 
are glorious views over some of the loveliest countrysides in England. 
“Imagine if you could take a turning off Piccadilly and suddenly 
find yourself in the quietest depths of the shires. This is what it is 
like when you leave the upper Thames, crowded with holiday makers - 
afloat from June onwards, and get into the canals. Miles of lonely 
sunshine, smelling of May. A little’ way along the Thames above 
Oxford is King’s Lock: a very popular part in summer: motor boats 
and punts and canoes fairly queue up to get through on fine summer 
weekends. And just above the lock on the north shore, there is one 
of the many reed beds with a little lane of clear water wiggling into it, 
between the lily-pads. Twist and force your boat along the water-lane 
and -you come to a dilapi- 
dated-looking lock, where 
you can borrow a lock-handle 
from the cottage next door. 
You work the gear yourself 
on the canals, and an ex- 
tremely strenuous job it can 
be when you climb up «into 
the hills. This hidden lock 
certainly does not look like 
the gateway to the great 
water-roads_ stretching all 
over the kingdom, but in fact 
it is, and through it next week 
we shall start, in a leisurely 
way, to Llangollen, in north 
Wales, or else to the Neme, 
in Northamptonshire. We 
have not yet decided which. 
“We shall not have to 
make up our minds till we 
are nearly up to Birmingham. 
This year we will by-pass the 
actual town—the water, the 
lock walls, the paddles to be > 
handled are all filthy from 
the muck thrown from the 
factories into the canal. But 
last year we went through, and an extraordinary experience it is to see 
the back of a thriving place like that from the canal. To begin with, 
from end to end of the passage through’ the city—and it takes hours with 
all the locks and tunnels there are—you do not see a single advertise- 
ment. Nothing but the backs of hoardings trying to sell things to some- 
body else. It is assumed that everyone on the canal is too poor to matter. 
Occasionally, just before you go under bridges, where black water laps 
against broken quays, and sinister culverts open, and dank passage-ways 
lead to more desolate wharves with worm-eaten doors idly flapping, you 
catch a glimpse of the roof of a bus going over the bridge, and it 
obviously belongs to another world. ' 
‘The great carrying high-ways of England, the canals, were built 
before the railways, which killed them by their superior speed, and 
they carried a pretty tough set of characters, as well as merchandise. 
It was thought safer to see that the rough types from the canal could 
not get into a prosperous town like Birmingham. So on the canal you 
are enclosed by the high, blind side of factories, and the wharves have 
curved spike-baffles to deter climbers. by 
‘I think we shall avoid on our cruise, this summer, the black, mile- 
and-three-quarter tunnel, through the heart of a hill, which is just 
beyond. I do not care for ditch-crawling by the light of a cycle-lamp 
through a low, heavily dripping passage, of which the brick-work, I 
suspect, has not been repaired this century, towards a tiny glimmer 
which is the other side of the hill. Today, diesel engines take the few 
narrow-boats along, but in the grime on the roof, if you shine a torch 
upwards, you can still see the mark of feet where generations of dead- 
and-gone boat-men lay on their backs on deck and “‘ walked ” their craft 
through the tunnel while their towing horse went on over the top of the 
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hill, te meet them at the other side. But, I must admit, emerging from 
the cool, damp heart of the earth into a glowing world which you 
seem to have all to yourself is very pleasant. 

‘ Nights on the canal are good, too. As the cook, by way of “ wages ”, 
I claim one of the comfortable bunks. All along one side of me is 

window. I lie with my eyes on the level of those grave, moonlit swans, 
who drift by, and peer in, not in the least perturbed to meet an admiring 
human eye from a distance of about four inches, and then drift on 


majestically ’. 


MEMORIES OF BARRIE 
Lapy CyNTHIA ASQUITH, speaking in the Light Programme, recalled 
memories of the days when, she worked as secretary to Sir James Barrie. 
‘When I first saw Barrie’, she said, ‘he was fifty-seven but, except for 
the deep sadness in his blue eyes, 
he looked younger. He had an 
intensely strong personality. I 
remember how much struck I was 
at first sight by his eyes, his huge, 
domed forehead, and surprisingly 
deep, almost hoarse voice. Even 
his extreme shortness of stature, 
which he himself minded so 
much, was somehow impressive. 
It seemed to focus attention on 
his large and fine head. Though I 
at once felt Barrie’s charm and 
immense individuality, I cannot 
say that, at our first meeting, I 
found him easy. I could find no 
crack in what seemed like an im- 
penetrable shell of sadness and 
preoccupation. But I have never 
known any human being who 
varied so widely, and the second 
time we met he was so different 
that he was scarcely recognisable. 

‘Soon after that second meet- 
ing I began to work in the large, 
low, book-lined, tobacco-laden 
room in his Adelphi Terrace flat. 
This room commanded a wonder- 
ful view of the river. Its most 
striking feature was the great alcove fireplace with its huge mound of 
silvery ashes. Barrie would walk miles and miles up and down this room 
—I have never known anyone who took so much exercise indoors. 

‘Barrie’s huge writing-table was crammed with loose pages of 
manuscript, and I set myself the task of trying to piece together as 
many plays as possible. Barrie did not yet realise the value of his own 
handwriting. A few ‘years later I saw the MS of a one-act play fetch 
£2,300 at an auction, and Barrie was paid £1,000 to re-write one 
single missing page in “The Little Minister”. My biggest find in 
Barrie’s chaotic writing-table was a fat bundle of uncashed cheques. 
Added together they came to £1,700. Shortly after, Barrie told me 
the greatest shock of his childhood was when he saw 
someone drop a penny and not bother to pick it up. 
These two anecdotes illustrate the extreme contrast 
between the beginning and the later part of his life. 
One of the nine children of a Scottish weaver, Barrie 
was born in a tiny cottage at Kirriemuir, the town 
he was to make famous under the name of Thrums. 
At twenty-two he took a job on a Nottingham news- 
paper, and after a brief apprenticeship lJaunched 
hinself upon London with, as he said, “‘ nothing but 
a penny bottle of ink to throw in its face ” and £12 
in his pocket. 

‘I often attended the rehearsals of Barrie’s plays 
and so came to know how amazingly he was able to 
make his often silent presence felt all over the 
theatre. Had that small, bowler-hatted figure in the 
fourth row of the sheeted stalls been a ticking bomb, 
one could scarcely have felt more aware of its 
presence. He was not only a wonderful producer, he 
could show any actor how his part should be played. 
He could also be very funny at a rehearsal. Once 
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The cottage at Kirriemuir where, in 1860, J. M. Barrie was born 


Sir James Barrie in 1913 


MAY 26 1955 
Granville Barker petrified a young actor by telling him to try to look a 
if he had read Shelley in his youth. Barrie instantly capped this injune 
tion with “and now try to look as if you have a younger brother i ir 
Shropshire ”. 

‘Barrie had an astonishing number of devoted friends. The mo: 
diverse people, attracted first by his personality, came to rely on -him fe 
sympathy and advice. He was, I think, the most widely consulted m 
I have known. Friendship often cost him much, for his imaginatiy 
insight could expose him to almost shattering vicarious suffering, b 
it gave him, too, the far rarer capacity to share in other people’s happi 
ness—and to rejoice in their success; for he was born incapable o 
envy, a quality which he described as “the most corroding of all the 
vices, and also one of the greatest powers in the land ”. 

‘About three years before his death Barrie rented for the su 
a small house near his birthplace. Its citizens regaled me with many 
memories of Barrie’s boyhood. J 
was told how early his extraordin 
ary faculty of vicarious emotior 
had been turned to profit. For 
small fee he would write letters a 
condolence for grown-up people: 
who felt unable to express thei 
feelings. And once, at the age o 
six, he changed clothes with an 
other small boy who-was in dee 
mourning, but wanted to go a 
playing games. The bereaved be 
had great fun at marbles whi 
Jamie, conspicuous in Kis bor 
rowed blacks, satapart and wept’. 


AFRICAN ORANGES 


On the vast orange groves @ 
South Africa, the permanen 
African’ workers live on 
estates in small communities, wit 
their own cook houses, schools 
and clinics, and during the pick 
ing season special hostels have t 
be set. up to house the larg 
migrant labour force of picke 
and packers, who travel up to th 
Transvaal from the Cape Pro 
vince. SAM HEPPNER, who 
just returned from South Africa, gave this description in ‘The Eye 
Witness * of the work involved in getting the orange from the tree t 
the consumer: ‘ The estate proprietor, with an expressive wave of th 
hand, indicated 500,000 trees, which if placed in a single avenue wo 
have stretched for 1,000 miles. His gesture also took in five gre: 
reservoirs which store nearly 3,000,000,000 gallons of flood water, th 
life blood of the irrigation system, and it, too, embraced a narro 
gauge railway, on which four steam engines pull trolley loads 
oranges along 176 miles of roads to the pack-house sidings. 

“You do not simply pick an orange off a tree. The African picke 
clip each one carefully, because a protruding stem could injure 
fruit and set up waste that might result in heavy loss 
The oranges are put carefully into bags, and the 
are emptied-into wooden field boxes that are sent t 
the pack-houses by truck or railway. There, thf 
oranges go through a process of grading for size 
You press a series of switches and you can 
everything. that could possibly be wrong wie | 
orange. It can suffer from wind scars, sunburn, s sooth 
mould or blotch, deformed navels, mealie~bug i inj ry 
and a host of other afflictions. A long row of slided 
illuminated from behind, show oranges in a mal 
formed condition, or suffering from red-scale infes} 
tations, blackened by fungus, and so on. Th | 
graphic illustrations stand as a permanent gui 
the sorters and graders. 

‘For sizing they pass through rollers of ¥ 
widths, and then they have a glorious “wash 
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_ how 1 Darius the Great has destroyed ‘the Reign of the Lie’. 
_and Truth not allowed to show its head, 
>. That was in the sixth century B.c.; 
the Reign of the: Lie only too well. 


At Behistun, on “the road from Babylon to 


be bate eee of. “the same elements; 


the Persian. Empire. Hitler’ 's egoism told him 


yermans, being the best and noblest and most deeply wronged 
ons,-should be put in authority over the rest of the world, and 
oe races such as Jews: and Sigs sand, coloured. peoples 
defeat,” Rat RSLS gay sos. Sn C 


"various Rideiors dications ar Trotsky, 
one another, but. each- made the same claim for himself-and 


which no ‘one dared to contradict or doubt, and which claimed 


, 


ne oppressed millions should at last find freedom and happiness 
all their capitalist oppressors dissolved and perished) ° ~.s"., 


mn but a threat to others., The Russian manages to combine the 
alist claim with another that has been in one form or another ~ 
‘root of most-of the bloody insurrections of history, from the © 


an appeal to suffering, rousing man against master, poor against 
the failures of life against the successes, and nowadays, in par- 
ar, the coloured. against -the white, the non-Christian against the 
the continents of Asia and Africa against Europe. A 
€ delusion! In its origin an indignant protest against_ real 
ce, yet in its result almost invariably disastrous. One of its 


s. When the end is so- glorious the words ‘good’ and ‘evil’ 
ge their meaning. ‘Good’ is all that helps on the blessed paradise, 
” is all that hinders it. And the greatest of all hindrances is what . 
tems call ‘ bourgeois morality ’, and which we call the average, 


human ponaciences which: hates crusty and longs for truth 


s of fhe! west. da: in the main ‘stand for sith and — 
rly claim to be more free from superstition, to 
from the delusions of ignorance cand wild -megalomania. 
t an end to the reign of the nazi lie, and. made ourselves 
ag. nst the marxist lie. England in particular has always prided 
mn its care for truth. We know we may be stupid, but we claim 
entleman breaks his word. A great Swiss hotel proprietor 
e that he always’ honoured. an. Englishman’s cheque; only 

‘e had he been deceived, and then all the English in the: 
bscribed to make the cheque good. = 


rk among us and in the world round about. Norman Angell 
2. book | called The Unseen_ Assassins. The assassins are 
that are not quite clear in. “meaning, but have the power 
up confused prejudices and passions. As Burke said, nearly 
ean ideas are fifty years 

famous mayor of an American town’ some years ago 

‘to turn King George out of Chicago’: a good cry 
George III in, say, 1780, but hardly applicable to 
1940. Yet it t had oem : all the watchwords 


Pe ‘sovereign: rVirtnebut i it Bescainly: hes to Fake 


is an ancient inscription on a rock, telling 
to distinguish the slightly better from the slightly worse, the higher 
from the lower, the: true from the ee eas we are content po, 


and a false promise. The lie that. Darius aa 
a_usurper | “that he was the son of Cyrus and the — 


vinely appointed ruler of a great German Empire . 
housand years; his promise was that through him > 


Stalin, eee be at 
But, better. than Hitler, they had the advantage of a sacred” 


av’ proved the inevitable coming of a paradise on earth in which 


> nazi lie was. only a lie of the imperialist type, a comfort to one. 


- revolts of antiquity to the French and Russian revolutions of — 


features has been specially emphasised by both: the totalitarian 


there are a good many. unrecognised public lies » doing their - 


ind the facts, sometimes 


one, I think, is now on Sever vee 's lips, F iPaualiey? And that just 
a time when, in the chaos of thought caused by our incessant class 
strife and national strife, it is particularly important to human welfare 


to see the world re-barbarised. t 
Among the assassins .one may count almost all” ‘the manufactured _ if 
words in ‘-ism’. Take ‘colonialism’, for instance. Some years ‘ago, . ; 


when the Covenant of the League of ‘Nations was being drawn up, it 
was. agreed that as. some nations were comparatively _ backward and 
ignorant it was ‘a sacred trust of civilisation ’ for the more advanced — 
nations to care for their welfare and progress; and most of them have 
tried to do _so. But now it is not called ‘a sacred trust’; it.is called 
“colonialism * and considered a vice. ‘ Nationalism’, too, has had a- 
curious history. In most of Asia, from Palestine to Indonesia, it is the 
newest fashion and nations are revelling in it. In Europe it is an old 
~ vice that we ‘are repenting of, We are all re-writing our history text | 
‘books to remove all national bias and just say what is true. The test-of 
an honest man or a good civilisation is to be able to face truth and not — 
4 only to face it but to welcome it. In war, of course, deceit is part of | 
“your ordinary strategy. Sometimes it is more. An Englishman engaged — 
in helping the Resistance movement in France would be bound in 
honour to lie to the Germans. War and lies go together; truth and peace. 
That thought takes one a little further. A nation that has the habit — 
_ of truth is a nation: at peace with itself. In countries torn by class’ war) 
or political factions there is always the Reign of the.Lie. Those in power — 


= treat those who differ from them as enemies, and do not allow them — 


‘to speak. Even apart from politics, ordinary honesty soon becomes 
dangerous. People have to lie in order to keep their jobs or even to save 


their lives. A judge gives. false judgements because what would become _ a 


~ of his wife and children if he did ‘not? And so gradually in the whole 


The free nations of Europe have, on ‘tHe whole, more care for integrity 
“and justice than the non-European nations or- tribes over which they ¢ 


have until lately exercised authority. The widespread move for rejection _ 


of this authority is producing great problems. When the influence of a 

really civilised colonial power is thrown off, the first danger, only~too 
often realised, is a general lapse from truth. Police take bribes; officials 
are not strictly honest; people do not trust in the law; the government 
cannot. i sues orice peacefully and tries to do so by violence. 


2% 


_A Common Deviation - ; “| ay 
Yet sometimes the removal of cthal authority makes for closer _ 

sympathy and mutual understanding. It seems to have done so in India 

and Ceylon. We have certainly learnt valuable lessons from men like ; 


Gandhi. And perhaps in return the influence.of us practical westerners 


has done something to correct a particular deviation from truth which 

is common everywhere but commoner’in the east than in Europe. 

We may get some people to bring their exaggerated high principles 

‘to the test of practice. Some Hindus hold it a sin to kill any living 

thing. Therefore they keep lots of sick or starving cows and other. 

animals living in misery. Is thatweally kind or merciful? They tell with 

enthusiasm how Buddha saved a wounded tiger by cleaning out a 

festering wound full of worms, and then, to save the poor worms, made _ 
~ a special wound for them in his own body. Splendid; but is that really 
the right way to deal with tigers and worms? We westerners do not 
yield quite so much to this temptation, but some of our idealists and 
extreme pacifists are not entirely proof against it. 

I sometimes think that much may be done for the more ewe inde- 
pendent parts of the world by the spread of universities. Universities 
do make people think, they do try to teach truth. There are twenty in 
India, turning out year by year 35,000 graduates up to British — 
_ standards. But almost everywhere we Have started universities; think of — 
“the West Indies, the Sudan, Uganda, Nigeria. Will their universities. 
help to form a competent governing class, able to lead their people, to 
‘preserve peace and order, and caeplish the Reign of Truth? 
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nation the Lie is enthroned. re +) 3 ‘ 


rae 


~ 


murderous hatreds, by a few minutes a day of well-calculated falsehood. 


Oce 
g 1 men and women can fe ee | to. perverse enthusiasm,” or 


And misrepresentation is so easy. If a loyal crowd is cheering the Queen 


os so her eo it is so easy for an ee to eeearcrat ie as a mob. 


N my last talk* I suggested ‘that diene were A ahave tests that one 
could apply to types of civility in order to determine whether 
_they were good or bad. One should examine whether any pattern 


‘of behaviour is static or mobile, whether it is flexible enough — 
to change with changing social and economic conditions. One should 
_ observe how far such a pattern is esoteric or exclusive and how far. 


it can easily be imitated and absorbed by the community as a whole. 
And one should consider whether the type of civility evolved is 


restrictive or liberating; whether, that is, it furthers the expansion 


"area “ay 


ey e 94 ‘requirements of a race of Empire-butlders, Tt possessed. magnificent — 
Nor. . educate their children to adapt themselves: 


of individuality or hampers that expansion. 

As examples of types of civility which are static, uid and ex- 
clusive, I took the Chinese system of etiquette and: the principles 
of bienséance laid down by the courtiers who flocked round Louis 


Sai V: during the great century. I did not wish to imply that these codes 
of manners exercised no influence at all upon those who stood outside : 
the narrow circle; all I wished to imply was that these two types of. features indicate. But you will also feel that something is Jacking: 
civility were deliberately designed to segregate a small class of society 
from the main body of the community, to create a distinction between 


the official and the courtier on the one hand and the bourgeoisie on 


the other, between court and city, court and country, court and nation. suggest stupidity. When, for instance, you ‘compare. a Roman b 


The two systems that I took as my examples were opposed to social 
mobility, and for that reason I condemned them as bad. 
I want now to examine two types of civility which, in that they 


“concentrated upon character and physical aptitudes rather than upon 
intelligence, taste, and feeling, made for uniformity rather than indi- 


vidualism, and were to that extent restrictive rather than liberating, 
narrowing rather than widening. I propose to consider the old Roman 
ideal of gravitas, and the Engle nineteenth-century cult of muscular 
Christianity. 

I think it will be agreed that the social conscience of mankind 


has by now reached a stage of development and sensitivity where it 


is considered necessary that the state should adopt measures to protect — 


} its citizens against the evils of want, illness, and ignorance. To a limited 


extent the Welfare State should and will provide comparative equality 
of opportunity. There exists, however, the danger that social” justice 
may create too uniform a community and that in providing security 


it will fail also to provide variation. I do not believe that any type 
of civility can be defined as good unless it encourages the individual » 
‘to enhance and exploit his own personality, to express what Mon-_ 


taigne called his own dominant shape, sa maitresse forme. Not only — 


‘should a man be enabled to fit himself for the employment best 


‘suited to his talents, but he should be accorded leisure and sympathy 


in developing his own idiosyncrasies, his Own eccentricities, his own 
_ peculiar pleasures and enjoyments, his own special tastes. My con- 
‘tention is that even the most admirable moral patterns of behaviour — 
- can-become reitrictive once they devote too much attention to creating 


uniform types of character rather than to creating multiform types of 
curiosity, intellect, and feeling. Take, for instance, the Roman theory 
of gravitas—meaning, thereby, not sobriety only, not merely seriousness, 
but a habit of self-disciplined dignity. It was a theory derived from the 
_ Stoic philosophers’ and adapted during the course of centuries to the 


virtues and a few crude defects. / 

_Let me repeat what I said when criticising the Chinese rituals of 
etiquette, that I am not considering civilisation but only types of - 
3 sina which are quite different singe i is one of history’s miracles _ 


Good Behaviour BS EB = ee ; 
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: “hard problem: 
and in practice it is a task 
_ always true, always free 
the delusions of ee . 
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that a anes, city heulete vemmaiaea eet at war for ‘alas 
800 years and in the process have extended her boundaries fr 
the narrow limits of the seven hills until they embraced almost 1 
whole known world. It is a miracle comparable to that which enabl 
our own little island to spread her language, her culture, and } 
institutions across the then uncharted oceans of the globe. The ‘Roma 
were incomparable soldiers, engineers, administrators, jurists: I s: 
feel that those sectors of the continent which, after Augustus withdr 
. the limes, did not experience the blessings of Roman subjugation a 
rule, have never since succeeded in becoming wholly European, — 
-therefore, I now criticise their theory of civility, I do not wish it 
be thought that I have any but the most reverential respect for 
amazing capacity for imposing peace, order, justice, and efficiency. | 
_ If you look at an exhibition of Roman portrait busts you will, 
much impressed by. the will-power and the dignity which their ste 


all of them. What is it that is ‘lacking? One might ‘say ‘ animatio 
or on€ might say “imagination *, or one might say ‘ sensibility *. Wi 
is really wrong, I suggest, is. ‘that they all appear so heavy as 


of the Republican period with a Greek vase-painting of sar oe! 
fourth centuries, yeu are struck by the extraordinary contrast be 
~self-importance and light-heartedness, between the sombre sie 
gay. One feels that it would have been enormous fun to’ have watc. 
Alcibiades thrashing his schoolmaster for not providing a copy of 
Iliad for his pupils: one does not feel that it would really have be 
enormous fun to listen to Cicero and Atticus discussing the distinctiq 
between the honourable and the expedient. It must all have | 
rather heavy, laboured, and prolonged. ts 

_ We know from the De O ffictis what were the qualities wets Cice 
~ who was a self-made man, admired so much in the Roman patrician 
the senatorial type: He should, Cicero tells us, cultivate above everyth: 
a dignified attitude towards life. He must, in his every word, gest 
even in his facial expression, express decorum and propriety. "He m 
be reserved, imperturbable, strong. Yet Cicero, who was himse 
scholar and ‘much enjoyed collecting works of art, does not place eit 
taste or intelligence among the qualities essential to a Roman’ patriciz 
nor, except in the most perfunctory terms, does he paya pasha to co 
passion. The ideal of gravitas assuredly ‘comprised many t: 
human virtues; but it did not comprise the flexibility of intell wh 
might have saved the senatorial order when the dictators came. 
‘we read the sad story of the fall of the Republic, we are left v ee 
‘impression that the patricians: failed, not so much from lack 
or even courage, but from lack of an intelligence capable of ac dapt 
itself to altered circumstances. _ 

Thus, when the Emperors came, they dispensed wi with the se 
the old patricians with their gravitas, and admin istered their 
‘ment through the agency of freedmen, wh 
Syrian, or African origin. The old Quirites d 
themselves to the congeni 1 Roman vice of glutton’ ; 
end, and the collapse of the whole theory was largely due to the 
that in seeking to np eee 


that were bound to come. 
Something not dissimi occurred | imE 
of the nineteenth eth when our public s choo 


e erred in ae too 
mmature minds, but he 


reciate the subtleties of — 
eneration pera Be idea 
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Lis ‘interesting to eon that the. | medio" waves ever- pro- 
: a a man were of: the pre we should now call V.H. E.5: that 


age 


oe eee 


a few metres in ed Se # v 

einrich Hertz, the discoverer of faligd “waves, ‘was not concerned 
with radio as a means of human communication; he was concerned 
v1 h proving or disproving rather abstruse theories ‘about magnetic and 
> forces. I think it just happened that he managed to produce 
.F. waves of about three metres in length; but as it turned out, 
rved his purpose beautifully, for his expetiment had to be done 
large lecture room with only a few yards between his sender and 
iver. It was only when people. began to use radio as a means of 
munication. that they started to be concerned with the distances 
would travel. And they soon found that medium waves of 300 
‘wave-length travelled over the ground better than- waves of, say, 
‘metres pe Tt was, ef course, oro that they were oe : 


Esher’ s way. In other cae we had - to eee ‘an iiernarionial 
llocation of wave-lengths, | “acco cording to an agreed plan. The last 
dur pean plan « of this kind was worked out in Copenhagen after the - 


1 came into force in Bene “You have only to turn the knob 
ar f ms well: with the: Dpebition ‘of the Copenhagen Plan, aacihe: 


darkness. Stations are difficult to tune, especially at the bottom. 
of the medium band; and, when you have: done your best, you get 
erence in the form of whistles or a background of another station. 
ct is that there are too many stations, and. they jostle one 
Another irritating thing is that your own station may be subject 
fading at night, so that at times it becomes almost inaudible. 
nothing more the B.B. C. can do about this unsatisfactory 
on the medium wave band. About a third of the European 
operating in it are unauthorised : according to the Copen- 
hey are, to that extent, interlopers, gate-crashers, pirates. 
uld not be so bad if it were always daytime, but most 
le de their: listening at night, The trouble then is that the Heaviside 
‘ the earth, complicates matters further by reflecting — 

es to. ‘long distances. This Heaviside Layer is a shell of free 
ity ituated about sixty miles above the ground and which acts 
of irregular mir So radio eee reacts. by two 


rho was muscular and -of them. Yet I contend that these two theories did not encourage eitl 
r with ae Hughes, author of Tom » originality or flexibility, and tended to ‘produce jndividuals lacking in 
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_this atmospheric reflection, of medium waves is practically absent. 


aerials so as to radiate as much as possible along the ground and as little” =a 


ou will have. noticed that things are at their worst during the — 


Sane generation better fined to cope ‘ith the lly differs 
_ prob ems of the twentieth century. oe - petite 
- sos not wish 1 to sears the impression that I condemn’ either R an 


to Sie coe itr of the tasks aad caheeral at that date expect 


imagination and therefore unable readily to cope with problems that 
were unknown to them in their boyhood days. Moreover, in setting so 
_ much store on physical prowess, they created the pathetic type of — 
_ elderly athlete, without any intellectual resources of his own, condemned — 
in his senility to sit and watch others playing the ball games that he © 
himself had loved when he was seventeen years of age. Such discards — 
are sad. —Third Programme | plage! ae ae 
\ us > : ~ Sane 
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routes,’ one along ‘the ground and the other by the overhead route of 3 
variable reflection at the Heaviside Layer; and it is the waves that - 


travel by this overhead route that are the cause of much of the Reta es, 


trouble. It is due to reflection by the Heaviside Layer that distant = 
Stations come romping in at night; it is due to the Heaviside Layer _ “te 
reflection that your own station fades at night. During the daytime 


The Heaviside Layer is still, there, but, owing to the effect of the sun, S x : 
it has an absorbing. fringe on its under-boundary and its reflecting — 
properties for medium wave-lengths are impaired: like a mirror that has 
been breathed on. The B.B.C. engineers know all about this night-time — 
reflection from the Heaviside Layer and they have re-designed their 


as possible in an upward direction. That certainly has improved matters, _ xb 
but there is a limit to what can be done in that way. The fundamental 
trouble remains; at night these medium wave-lengths travel too far, » 


so that we are exposed to the full effect of the European wave- length, Pesta 
congestion and confusion. m1 So ee 
_ Our experience on television, where we are already using V.H.F. % 
waves, clearly points the way to a solution of our difficulties: but 
this time for the sound programmes: V.H.F. waves have a limited range 


of travél along the ground; and any waves that travel upwards to the ~~ 
Héaviside Layer are not reflected at all. They penetrate the layer, and 
go off into outer space. It is true that there have been very isolated a 
freak reflections of television V.H.F. waves on six metres due to 


‘abnormal atmospheric conditions. But if we reduce the wavelength < Sa 
still further, to three metres, as is proposed for the V.H.F. sound * — 


transmission, -I. should expect even these freak reflections to be ‘less 8 
frequent. The great advantage ‘of the new V.H.F. sound coverage 


for Great Britain is, therefore, that-it is entirely our own business, for ee 
it is nationally self-contained. Interference both to, and from, foreign — ‘Se 


stations will be substantially eliminated. 

But the B.B.C.’s plans to give almost every listener in this country 
an alternative service of our three programmes—Home, Light, and ~ 
Third—involves far more than the use of V.H.F. waves. ‘The oppor- 
tunity has been taken of introducing an important new feature, a 
change in the way the radio waves ‘carry’ the sound programme to” 
the listener. This change is going to have important and beneficial 


effects in two ways. 


First, it is going to increase the service area round each transmitter 
—increase it, that is, while still keeping it relatively local so far as 
Great Britain is concerned. Second, it is going to give us particularly — 


-cléar reception. To understand the nature of this change I want you 


to consider one of our present medium-wave transmitters during a 


e. ( 
reed ee in a moment. As soon. as anyone starts Oo 
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“speech vibrations. We can say that the radio waves then ‘ carry” the — 


_ tude-modulated, or, if again we use initials, that A.M. is being used. 


piven them carry the modulations of sound. We can so arrange things 


_ and designate it by the initials F.M. 


Oe 


i If this all sounds difficult let me give you an analogy. Think a a 


~ lighthouse. It emits light waves, not radio waves, but it is, in many 


yr er ways, similar to a V.H.F. transmitter. When the lighthouse shutter — 


is open we get a steady beam of light emitted in all directions. That 
gives the seaman, it is true, the information that the lighthouse is 
there. But it does not give him any further message. The shutter has to 


_~ be working, giving a particular series of dots and dashes of light, 


+ 


before the mariner can understand that it is this or that lighthouse. 


- We could correctly say that the lighthouse was - sending its informa-_ 
tion by amplitude-modulation, by A.M., for the variations of the 
& amplitude—the strength—of the light waves constitute the modu-. 
_ lation and convey the information. But, although I have never seen 


one, I know that other beacons have been designed on an entirely 
different principle.. These beacons keep their lights on full strength all 
the time, but send their dots and dashes by means of changes in 
_, the colour of the light emitted. We could appropriately say then 


that such lighthouses convey their information about themselves by 
‘since, if you alter the colour of 


ees modulation, or by F.M.: 


A suggested 


ANNIBAL’S route across the Alps is a grand probes and 
there is much more in it than the identification of the pass 
he went over. First of all, you have to find the place where © 
he crossed the Rhéne. He was coming from Carthagena along 


in Polybius of how he got his elephants across the Rhéne. He had 
Dy evirty seven of them and they refused to be embarked in boats. So he 
built a pier jutting out into theeriver and covered it with earth so that 
the elephants should think that they were still on dry land. Unknown. 
to them, the end of the pier was really a raft, and when the elephants 
had been led on to it, the raft was made loose behind them and they 
- -were floated away. Some of them panicked and upset into the water, 
but they were within their depth so that they were able to wade SDSS 
and none of the elephants was lost. 

ti . Then there was the place that Polybius and Livy called ‘ The Island’. J 
‘They explain that it was not what we would call an island, but a. 
ey te triangular area shaped like the delta of the Nile, very fertile, enclosed — 
______ by the Rhéne on one side, on another side by a river that nobody has" 
- been able to identify properly but which all the historians have decided 
_was the Isére. Mountains bounded it on the third side. A civil war was — 
going on there, and after Hannibal had settled that, he went on to what 
2 was described as ‘ the ascent towards the Alps”. It is a mistake to think 
that in going from France into Italy there is only one pass to cross. 
_ The Alps there form a belt nearly 150 miles wide, ‘and somewhere at 
se: its western edge Hannibal must have come to “the ascent towards the — 
_ Alps’. He fought a battle there against the Gauls who were trying to 
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_ oppose him and took their town. Then he went on; fought another S 
battle in a gorge, got lost, and after a lot of trouble reached the frontier — ; 


4 Ce 
a on --~pass. There was a good deal of snow on it,’but he managed to get across - 
ie ee although in one place the track had been obstructed, and he had to” 
ri eee split a rock with fire and vinegar to let his elephants get by. ys P 
ae _ It never for one moment entered the heads of the Romans that it. 


* was ; possible a? an army to cee t Foose Spain to Heys over Be Alpe 
ee aces 


et 
be ih é 


phone these carrier waves begin to vary in strength, in sympathy with - - 
¢ Sound modulations. The technical man says that the waves are ampli- — 
But there is another way of modulating radio waves, another way of — 


that speaking into a studio microphone makes the radio frequency 
of the emitted waves vary in sympathy with the sound vibrations in 
the studio. We call this method of modulation ‘ ase modulation ’,_ 


2 How Did Hannibal Cross the Alps? 


solution to. the problem, by SIR GAVIN DE BEER oe e 


the shore of the Mediterranean, and there is a delightful description © 


el 
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In the same way I would say that it t is -cle 
to know all about frequency modulation in 
benefits in your listening. And, as for good 
that you can rely on the B.B.C. and the ra 
- But you are concerned with the results. 
and frequency modulation. And, when ‘this, Neuen amm 
_ coverage comes to your district, I think you will be surprised at the quik 
background to your listening. The system _ of frequency 1 


actually tends to suppress noise from motor-cars, hair driers, and thing 


~ like that, as well as eliminating that weak background hiss with whic 


. we are familiar, during programme pauses, on our usual sets. ary 
_ To receive the new service you will want either a new receiver re 
an adapter. But you would need that anyway, whatever type. of modu 
lation was used, because of the different wave-length tuning range. I 
districts near the transmitter you will be able to use an indoor aerii 
At greater distance you will need an aerial of the television type, bu 

smaller, because the wavelength is only half as much. Also th 
aerial will need to be horizontal, not vertical. In operating your s¢ 
there is one piece of advice I would like to proffer. Do be carefu 
with your tuning; for, if you tune carelessly, you will tend to mis 
the great advantages of the realistic reproduction and absence of ba 
ground noise which we know are inherent in the combination of V. Hl 
and F.M. —Home Service, : +e 
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rors of course, that is why Hannibal did it. Rat fifteen solid years 
roamed about Italy, wiping the floor with the Roman armies. Nothin’ 
like it had ever been seen ‘before or since. As the Duke of Wellingto 
would have said, it was ‘a damn nice thing *—and think of what woul 
have happened if Hannibal had pulled it off. There would have bee 
no Roman invasion of. Britain; perhaps no Church of Rome, an 
probably no Renaissance as we know it, if Carthage had won, © 
Gradually the problem began to take shape in my mind, and i 
occurred to me that it provided an opportunity for science to assis 
scholarship to identify some of the places on Hannibal’s route. T) 
key to the puzzle I thought was the identification of ‘ The Island ’; an 
to find this it was necessary to identify the river that formed one ¢ i 
sides. The printed texts and translations of Polybius and Livy | 
most part simply call the iver the Isére without giving the 
_ any further consideration. But, ‘in a little book by the late C 
I learned that the manuscripts of. -Polybius. and Livy « 
river the Isére at Se oe called it oe: a and ae 


Caesar salled the : Saee which was fet: too much 
been one iy the boundaries of ‘The Island’. 


was a rive 


a ay gra : ; Ct ‘ion ari 4 + 
‘ein be foimd, and I did find that there was a river which, in 
Ed ace ‘the. ninth to the ape ba 


‘in the Agedes ve had tia name ae 
very.common for rivers to have had two 
that for over 300 years the readers of | 


and as we know that 
Tate: of march a 


: y> the Caseitee 
been ‘about wwe ae 


Oo) Are | fest care. the 
the Rhéne splits into |. 
taries, where it is still 
eam, as Polybius said. 
the place. where the ~ 
at its eee and hub ae 


‘ST PAUL’ 
sas 
CHATEAU 


"THE & 


is Parle across. a 
ISLAND” x& 


e next stage of the route, 
wo © indications. The first 
“ascent towards the 
ah cabout 250 kilometres 
he crossing of the Rhéne,. as) | 
as Polybius. The second is 
poof information supplied by | 
y. He said that when Hannibal _ 
i settled the civil war in ‘ The 
instead of making straight | 
Alps to go to Italy, he 
d to his left and passed | 
the territories of the 
the Vocontii, | _and the }- 
whtil he came to the — 


K Mefictres 
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iously unstable and roamed about, but in the south-east of Gaul 
ms to ae Gen no great movement of peoples «between ~ 
date, 218 Bic., and the time when these regions were_ 
ated into the Roman-province which we-know today as Provence. 
ag enormously _ because, when the Romans conquered a new 
they established their civil administration, their civitates, on 

| organisation of the people they conquered ; the Tricastini, ; 

ee, Civitas =f neegstinorunie } 


“than: the origifials) of catits minted at eR i 

it e, head -of Hercules in the likeness of 

can forest. clepheaiaee the Hight an Indian 
elephant 

Ill 
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> territory of the Vocontii was represented by two Roman civitates, t 
civitas Deensium and the civitas Vasiensium, which connessond 


to swallow acl faked og and ~ 
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) persisted almost unchanged : to today. And o we - find 
tini (the civitas Tr icastinorum) represented © ‘by the diocese o: 
St. Paul Ttois-Chateaux, a town between Orange and Montelimar. | 


respectively to. the dioceses of Die and Vaison-la~-Romaine. Finally, the — 


territory of the Tricorii is represented by ue diocese of Gap, wae fe 


lies in the valley of the Durance. _ 
_ With this oe? we can take” Hannibal a aes further on his 


) Alps’ *. Starting from ‘The Island’, — 
somewhere near the town — of” 
_ Orange, he turned to the north and 
went by St. Paul Trois-Chateaux — 
‘and up the east bank of the — 
Rhone. We know, further, that he 
| marched close beside the river, — 
which indeed he must have done — 


his 


‘ Presently he came to another big | 
river, the Dréme, and went up the 
left bank of that, which took him * 
straight to Die and the western ~ 

edge of the belt of mountains. 


NUNES om 


there is a pass at the right distance 
from Arles, about 230 kilometres, — 


‘i 


Tee THATEAU QUEYRAS 


since the thirteenth century, I 
think that it must be the Cremonis 
~ jugum which-a Roman historian, — 
dae Coelius Antipater, said that 
annibal crossed. It answers all 


the requirements of 


the first battle against the Gauls. — 
From the Col de Grimone there — 

are two possible routes that 

Hannibal might have taken. 


of the Isére, and the other to the 
valley of the Durance; and a de- 
cision on which of these he took 
provides the next key to ~the 


Hannibal’s Route | puzzle, | because the ultimate’ pass Xs 


Sn 
—. up which he marched. Until 


ace. Where did these Gaulish tribes live? ‘Some Guile were recently there would have Bead no © question about it, for, as the pub- 
lished texts of Polybius and Livy coolly printed Isére as the name of — 


thé river that formed one side of. ‘The Island’, their readers glibly 
followed it without suspecting that they were being led up the garden 


path by faked texts. Livy definitely said that Hannibal came to the — 
Durance, and added that he had great difficulty in crossing - it because 


the river was in spate at the time. 
It occurred to me that these words of Livy’s might eee a clue 


to the identity of the river, because the rivers of south-eastern France 


belong to one or other of two types. There are those, like the Isére, 
which take their origin from glaciers and snowfields, and have their 
highest rate of flow in summer and their lowest in winter. On the — 
other hand, there are those, like the Durance, which rise from springs . 
and have their highest rate of flow in winter. So what we next want-to 
know is the date at which Hannibal crossed his river. This fortunately is 
known, because, when he reached the frontier pass a week later, the 
date was approaching that defined by the ancients as “ The setting of the 
Pleiades ’. Like most constellations, the Pleiades set every day, but 
what was meant was the date at which the Pleiades could be seen to 
set on the western horizon at the time that the sun was rising in the 
east. It-was a well-known date in the ancient calendar, and was taken 


to herald the onset of winter. In the year 218 B.c. this took place about 


the end of October; so Hannibal must have crossed his river about the 
middle of October. 


journey to ‘ the ascent towards the - se , 


and, as it has borne the same name c ~* 


D Ones 
would have led him to the valley __ 


which he-crossed must have been ~ Se 
out of the river-basin of the valley 


to get by the defile of Donzére. — (eo ee 


There, at the Col de Grimone, “ aa 


‘the ‘ascent. ) 9) 
towards the Alps’, and the site of 


4 


4 


i. Declieve. eae that it was the Darang far fanibal oe é 
as Livy said he did, after passing through the territory of the Tricorii_ as 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Gap. : 
i By deciding on the Durance valley as the line of Hannibal’s march, 
we find ourselves in agreement with the Greek geographer Strabo 
and the Roman historian Varro, and we can discard a number of 
passes, such as the little St. Bernard, the Mont Cenis, and the Col re t 
_. Clapier, which are accessible only from the basin of the Isere. We. astay= ct treacherous euides, and about ‘the ‘snow, and the atl Jos 
are left with a small number of possible passes, and Polybius and Livy he suffered. é ; Ses ies 
- give further information which enables us to narrow down the list. , <> ae : t peerit : & 
In the first place, the pass must have been a very dangerous one — “ e SL: ; Eee Ree =e : a 
- because Hannibal lost so many men and animals simply from falling Blase a Rock with Fire adi Vinegar Cane 
over the edge. Secondly, the pass must have been a very high one, A good deal of ridicule has been poured on “Livy pee t 
i because it was covered not only with snow that had already fallen Hannibal blasted a rock out of the way by first lighting a fire on 
Bes 2 during that same autumn, but with snow from the previous winter, and then drenching it with vinegar. There is no need for this sco 
which had remained unmelted through the summer and had presi a for it was a recognised method practised by the ancients for amin: 
__hard-frozen and slippery surface. _ and for attacking fortifications. The more one knows about the anci 
-__ At the present day, in latitudes near 45 degrees north in the Alps, historians, the more one has to admire their work. There has b 
RA the height of the perpetual snow-line is about 10,000 feet, but before great amount of bother recently about elephants, because Polyb 
‘we can apply this information to Hannibal’s date, we must know said that the Indian elephant was larger and more powerful than 


something of the state of the climate in 218 B.c. _ African elephant when they met in battle. This has led some crit 
_ There are four ways in which we can estimate” the climate in to accuse Polybius of talking nonsense, because the African ‘bi 
cf a9 Hannibal’s time. The first is based ona study of glaciers, since their elephant, discovered last century, is larger than the Indian elepha 


size and the distance to which they extend depends on world tempera- But the African elephant used as an armoured fighting animal 
ture, At their ends, glaciers deposit the rocks and rubble they have ancient atmies was not the large bush elephant but the small for 
carried down from the mountains, and pile up mounds and ridges _ elephant, and Polybius was perfectly right. “1a dl 
______ known as moraines. Those that were formed during the last phase of This leads me to the question of Hannibal’s sien ieee Sir Willi 
a the Ice Age, some 10,000 years ago, have now been left miles behind Gowers and Dr. Scullard have shown that on the beautiful sil 
_ them by the glaciers that have retreated far up into their mountain gins minted at Carthagena during Hannibal’s lifetime the he 
valleys. Since that time, the glaciers have occasionally come forward depicted are unmistakably African, and of the forest variety. Tn | 
Ee a again, as they did in the sixteenth century, when their moraines show ~ African elephant the back has. a concave dip between a hump a) 
_____ that they then extended further than at any period since the Ice Age. the shoulders and another, hump over the hind quarters, while | 
_ This is important, because one might think that the further back fpdian elephant’s back is a convex dome. The African elephant cart 
v7 in time and the nearer to the Ice Age we go, the colder the climate pi. head high and has a flat forehead, while the Indian eleph: 
must have been. But this is not so, and the conditions of the glaciers carries his head low and has a dip in the forehead: the African eleph 
today represent a reduction in the amount of ice since the sixteenth has Jarge ears and a ridged trunk, whereas the Indian elephant 
century, not since the Ice Age. Between the end of the Ice Age and the galt ears and a smooth trunk. The upper part of the African elephar 
sixteenth century it is known that at some periods the glaciers were ping leg is masked by a skirt formed by a fold of the body, while | 
even Sct and therefore = Climate warmer, than today. _ Indian elephant’s hind leg ‘is visible right up to the groin. The s 
of the elephants on the coins. can,be gauged Py: that os the men in 
_ them, depicted in some issues. 

It is clear that Hannibal’s army contained rice Sicphaae a 
‘he must have got them from Morocco where they were then plenti 
But did he also have Indian elephants? Some historians have ass 
that he did, simply because the drivers of the elephants were ca 
_indoi. No doubt the Indians were the first to tame and train elephar 


When Monte Vi iso was Treescovesedh 

The second method is concerned: with the Beicht of the eine in 
the Alps. Now that the glaciers are retreating, they frequently uncover 
the remains of forests that they overran when they stretched out again 


im the sixteenth century. Some of these forests were at least 1,000 feet 
higher than the tree-line of today, and Virgil provided a valuable piece 
of information when he referred to Monte Viso as ‘ pine-covered ’, for hee oe pa ae ee applied 20 ee eee 
_ it has now Jost its trees. The analyxs of pollen-grains is a third method the drivers were called indoi would be fike: conchadin that all mot 
of estimating climate in past times, for it gives information on the curs. in. Engiaidl driven igen (chaulieur were bE Feed manufact 
prevalent trees living at different times. Finally, the study of the hectak ce adifferent- reason for thinking that Hanni 
_ deposits at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean has enabled conclusions — id thavetara ee a few Indian elephants, oe = based :on: 


to be drawn regarding the temperature at the surface. From this work — : 

of my colleagues, J. D. H. Wiseman and C. D. Ovey, it can be Bane penpabeieees ng pipet sa aes 2 

heart the average temperature in 218 B.c. was slightly higher , “om one side and the head of an ‘African ‘native tte 
y impossible to imagine how this can have ‘come about 


ae If we now go back to Hannibal’s pass, we can conclude that the - 
snow-line in his day was at any rate no lower than it is now, and ea ee ae Soap oat the time, and aa 


_ therefore that we are right in believing that his pass was very high. 

- Both Polybius and Livy said that the pass that Hannibal cote eas Hannibays + ere scholars ae intrig Oy 
) ‘a peculiar in that from it you could enjoy a view of the plain of Piedmont. — ee < eee! : = sin ik ce a ve ti ed 

In the whole chain of the Alps from the Swiss border to the ‘70 Y ou: how. goatee the ae re 
Satan _ Mediterranean, there are only three passes from which there is a view. saa me “e acer ere at ae er te ae > 
hee. “= One of. these is the ae Clapier, beloved of my predecessors who have ~ 
taken Hannibal up the valley of the Isére; for which reason, and the < eh 
—_ facts that it is neither dangerous nor high enough. I cannot follow them. for argument. Third Programme. pa 
ae __A second pass with a view is the Col de Malaure which although it. She gee ei ag - 2 —___—_— 
ee. Ks > as out of the basin of the Durance has nothing else to be said Large: a ae sy 
ne or it. The third pass with a view is the Col de la Traversette, a a Ten iene apes 

et mile to the north of Monte Viso; nearly 10,000 feet high; steep enough ~ ee ang ee 4 ee. ld, ed 
ge pF y P Crome Yellow, Brave New World, Antic 
eB on the descent to cause a lot of trouble; accessible from the Durance — Those Barren os abating Mortal Coils, Beyon 
a. f Birough the gorges be the river’ Guil Sy want a gorge for rhe Second. ler’s re and. ‘ pagew! oR ar ee 
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Bernard Shaw: A 


T must have been late in 1905 or early in 1906 when I first spoke 
to Shaw. There was then still some reddish tint in his hair and 


startling young Irish rebel of the “eighties. It was at the first 
ight of a play by Brieux which his wife had translated. I was sitting 
xt to him, but I did not realise who he was until the first interval, 
jhen I was surprised to find myself a centre of attraction. People who 
carcely had noticed me hitherto, or even knew me, approached me and 
Bisked me if I knew the great Bernard Shaw. ‘But don’t you realise 
who you're sitting next to? ’ “What did he say to you? ’ etc., etc., and 
leedless to say I did not leave my seat for the next interval. 
He was amused when I said to him that the mere fact of sitting 
next to him had made me 
amous in a night, and 
linterested when I said I 
d never read-or seen a 
play of his, but I had 
ard Mr. Tree, as he 
then was, and with whom 
I was rehearsing, say that 
le, Shaw, was a magnifi- 
cent iconoclast, but no 
creator. I remember 
Saying that I did not like 
ne play (I did not know 
that his wife had adapted 
Mt). I also remember say- 
ag I did not care for sur- 
gical operations on the 
age—and more youthful 
iMpertinences. He shook 
laughter and then, as 
was leaving, he intro- 
‘duced me to his wife, who 
‘ft my amazement, said: 
r, Shaw, a year ago, 
Mever tired of talking of 
Your Romeo. I am very 
happy to have met you. 
podnight ’. 
I never met Mr. Shaw 
gain till some five years 
Water, when I was with a 
S0mpany Miss Horniman had sent out on tour, With the exception 
Dublin, where I first played John Tanner at very short notice 
monumental failure. but a triumph of paraphrasing and im- 
‘ovisation—most of the towns we visited were of the Number Two 
ider. However, as our tour progressed, I got more than a nodding 
quaintance with the text and eventually I was hailed as a genius, 
pecially in the Potteries; in fact, I was known as the ‘pet of the 
Otteries’. I was ‘so drunk with my success*that I had some special 
btepaper made, with (printed in the margin) excerpts from some of 
le more adulatory local papers. 
At long last we were about to reach London—actually the Grand 
leatre, Fulham. I wrote to Shaw informing him of this epoch-making 
ent, and telling him that in his own interests he really should witness 
performance which had elicited such praise from the press. He came, 
ibeknown to me, to see the play, but he did not call round to see me. 
day, I received from him a letter of such castigation that I felt 
ere was nothing for me to do but to commit suicide! He started with 
; annihilating words, ‘I have seen your infamous performance of 
mn Tanner’, and then followed a minute dissection of my rendering 
‘the part, ending with ‘no doubt the physical energy you lavish will 
"you a power of good, and the worst of it is the British public will 
l in it. Take what I have said to heart. When you are fully grown 
ybe I will come and see Jack Tanner again. ‘You are richly 


THE LISTENER 


beard, sufficient to evoke the already legendary figure of the - 


A photograph taken in 1949 at Ayot St. Lawrence, in the garden of one of Shaw’s neighbours, 
during a rehearsal of ‘ Buoyant Millions’, which Esmé Percy produced for the Malvern Festival. 
Shaw is talking to members of the cast; Mr. Percy-is on the extreme right 
© Picture Post’ Library 
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Personal Memory 


By ESME PERCY 


endowed and there is an element of genius in you’. And then, in 
capital letters, “DO NOT PUT THIS ON YOUR NOTEPAPER ’. 

At rehearsals Shaw was always courteous, kind, helpful; entertaining, 
invigorating, and inspiring. He never demanded from an actor anything 
he sensed an actor found beyond him or allergic to his own person- 
ality; but seldom did what seemed impossible to such-and-such an 
interpreter remain .so. His method was not to go into psychological 
explanations of a part, but to get up on the stage and act it himself, 
as he conceived the character. This can be a maddening method in 
any producer who is not a superb actor, an actor of genius as Shaw was. 

With him it was a joy and invariably supremely helpful. I suppose 
he might be considered by some of the younger generation old-fashioned 
in his technique of act- 
ing. G.B.S. labelled him- 
self as an old-fashioned 
playwright. He certainly 
was not an advocate of 
the throw-away technique. 
He obstinately believed it 
was essential that an actor 
should be heard and speak 
in such a manner that he 
never allowed the attention 
of the audience to wander. 
That was the actor’s main 
job. Not an impossible one 
when one had characters 
to portray—lines to speak 
—such as Shaw wrote. 

I remember at a re- 
hearsal, after an actor had 
muffed some line, Shaw 
saying, ‘Oh please ‘don’t 
throw my lines away. 
There is no necessity in 
my plays of concealing the 
fact that there is no play ’”. 
This was the kind of re- 
mark that irritated many 
people by its apparent 
arrogance; on the other 
hand I remember him 
saying to me after my 
production of D. H. Lawrence’s play ‘The Widowing of Mrs. Hol- 
royd’: ‘I wish I could write such dialogue—with mine I always hear 
the sound of the typewriter ’. 

Shaw, being essentially an actor at heart, was always keen to give 
his actors effective entrances or exits, though, these once achieved, he 
would give some other character a line of such quality that the focal 
point would shift its- ground and re-establish the rhythm of the play. 
He was always insistent on variety of tempo and violent contrast of 
tempo, especially in his discursive plays—to mention but one:. * Getting 
Married’. In fact, his plays were an orchestral score, demanding a 


- good conductor. ‘Why not’, he said to me once, “instead of having 


printed on the programme produced or directed, say conducted by 
Esmé Percy’. I remember a certain famous actress saying to him at 
rehearsal: ‘Oh, Mr. Shaw, you can’t want me to rise here; I’ve only 
just sat down’. ‘ Certainly I do. Most people’s lives consist of sitting 
down and getting up’. 

He was intensely earnest but never pompous. He realised his genius, 
and no one better his shortcomings—and he could laugh at himself. 
During a rehearsal of ‘The Doctor’s Dilemma’ he suddenly rose in 
indignation from the stalls—it was in the second act and one of. the 
characters, Dr. Blenkinsop, has just hurried back to the dinner table, 
saying, ‘Oh, excuse me, gentlemen, but they picked up half a milkman 
at a level crossing with a prescription of mine in his pocket’, and 


™~ 


ee "prompt ok ate ‘Great heavens, to ae depths I 
was a good curtain line, so of course‘rehearsal was dismissed, and as” 
: he was about to gather up his coat he noticed a small parcel, very 
neatly wrapped up, and said: ‘ Oh, great heavens, my lunch! I daren’t — E : 
go home with it uneaten; I don’t. know what my wife would say. Do ~ fastidious phys are as n 
you think you could dispose of it among the staff?’ When he had - pletely as Moliére had th 
} - gone I opened it, and there were a few nut sandwiches, and two or _ sure a deeply religious m i 
three large pieces of chocolate and a cake. The staff did not eat sense of sheer fun. I caught him only twice in : 


f Mr. Shaw’s lunch; I did. See. ' first time when referring - to Granville Barker. I 

aaa ee es acutely that Barker, after his second marriage, neve e to 
es: es ne 5 ‘Harley is not allowed to come and see me’, he said. Of anybody el 
wat S Beginning of Direct Spot Lighting he would merely have seen the ridicule of it, but when he mention 
Cea When I first went to see Shaw about pi ‘Man gat Superman * in the name ‘ Harley’ I seemed to notice something which I. thought look 
: its entirety, he was living at No. 10 Adelphi Terrace, now, alas,no more. strangely like a tear in those imperturbable blue eyes. 2 


No. 10 Adelphi Terrace was the only one of Shaw’s three homes Ihave An unforgettable moment was when I went to see him barely a we 
been to in which, to use his own words, ‘his independence of external before he died. He was in bed, in his study at Ayot. His hair and bea: 
amenities was not apparent’. But then there was the charming setting were longer and-thicker than I had ever seen them. He was weari1 
of the Adam brothers. He was in his most ebullient mood—he said, what I took to be a nightgown of light saffron shade with very wi 
~ ‘Man alive, have you no more sense than a dormouse? Do you imagine — sleeves: a Blake-like figure, indeed. We talked for a long time: It w 
ee you "Il get an audience to sit the play out unless you Bayreuth it?’ And an afternoon of autumn in all its glory. We talked about the theatr 
I did, as far as having a lengthy interval allowing for dinner between _ about myself, about Barker. ‘The trouble with Barker’, Shaw sai 
'. the second and third acts. He then went into details about the lighting ‘ was that he never really understood my plays—he produced them as 
of the Hell scene. In those days direct lighting was still in its infancy. they'd been written by Galsworthy’: a bewildering volte-face. ¥ 
SAE Shaw said to me ‘When I did the Hell scene on its own at the Court said how he-no longer wanted anything but death. ‘I could put 1 
SA: _ Theatre, the problem of lighting the figures only and keeping the rest with being confined to inactivity, but to be like a baby;: to have no mo 
; of the stage in complete darkness seemed impossible, until I switched control of ‘my bodily functions, no ’. I was startled by the sudden vigo 
-.. on my torch to make a note, and there, all of a sudden was one figure he put into that ‘No’. The sister in attendance came in then, ar 
_ alone visible, and the rest in complete darkness; and so, like many far signified to me that it was time to go. I left. I was about to get in 
gd more important discoveries, this one was solved by an accident’. Maybe the car when she rushed out to tell me Mr. ‘Shaw wished to see n 
_~ that was the beginning of direct spot lighting. “And now’, said Shaw, again. “I forgot—I_ forget everything ’, he said. ‘ You’re going, you’ 
~~ ‘as to the devil, leave all the posing to him; your youthful chubbiness going to America’. I said yes. He took my hand and pressed it again 
and Latin appearance would be admirable for Juan Tenorio. And now his heart—how thin his body was. He just said ‘ Good luck, goodbye 
for Ana, all she has to do is listen with the arrested attention of a and then, ‘ now get along with yO That was the second time I caug 


_ marionette—no easy task. God help you—don’t blame me for disaster. what looked like a tear, ee weed 
Shaw was wrong. Whenever I have played the entirety of ‘Man and aS SU SS aa 
Superman ’, capacity houses were the order of the day. 2x tka Genie Po et 1h) hart HS ee 


He said to me once about the producing of his plays: ‘ Don’t bother ~ 
_ your head about following minutely the printed descriptions of the 
stage settings of my plays. Remember they were written chiefly for 
_ the vast reading public; a great section of which might never see them 
on the stage, and as a relief from the bald stage directions of the printed and Sheed ease ae poet, for he always had the vision of 
a ays of my youth. You know, French windows U.C. Door U.L. Pb 8 es airten +i of so many to the contrary. Who, but: 
“Another D.R. Double doors L.C. enter Lady Isabel U-R.C. Exit P0€t Could have written these lines, which come from Act IV of ‘ Se 


I am convinced that if. there i is to be” a Fieiaee Shaw will nm ‘forey 
remembered as the greatest playwright since Shakespeare. He may | 
forgotten as a philosopher and social reformer, but as a dramatist, neve 


Adolphus D.D.D.L. etc., etc. But read and digest carefully the descrip- — y octor's Dilemma ’, when’ Dubedat i pie | eee 

tion of my characters, and follow them faithfully as far as the physical toed? Jennifer. Yes. 4 2 oe es 
co _ jimitations of your actors will.allow’. And what descriptions they are: L ra a he At - Yes, dar. the burning bush?? 
a 3 each one a masterpiece. Out of some ‘dneacired here is that of Mrs. Mrs. Dusepat: Yes, ves. Oh, my dear, how it strains ay. heart 
__ George, in ‘Getting Married ’. : remember it now! 


- Lours: Does it? It fills me with joy. ‘Tell ‘them. about it. . 
__ Mrs. Dusepat: It was nothing—only that once in my old Corni 
home we lit the first fire of the winter; and when we looked throw nus 
the window we saw the flames dancing in a bush in the garden. — 
Louis: Such a colour! Garnet colour. Waving like silk. Lig 
lovely flame flowing. up through the bay leaves, and not burning 1 ther 
‘Well, I shall be a flame like that. I’m sorry to disappoint the poor li 


- Her age, which is Eales forty, and ei be fifty, i is carried off 
by her vitality, her resilient figure, and her confident carriage. So far, a 
remarkably well-preserved woman. But her beauty is wrecked, like 
an ageless landscape ravaged by long and fierce war. Her eyes are ‘alive, 
arresting, and haunting; and there is stilla turn of delicate beauty and 
pride in her indomitable chin; but her cheeks are wasted and lined, her 
mouth writhen and piteous. The whole face is a battle-field of the — ae 
passions, quite deplorable until she speaks, when an alert sense of fun worms; but the last of me shall be the flame in the burning: bu 
rejuvenates her in a moment, and makes her company irresistible. - , ever you see that flame, Je fer, that will be me. , Pes, ‘ ; 
- or ‘ ei ; ~ Not only a poet but a prophet. Look at this preface t to. ‘On 
__- I think a volume should be devoted solely to the description of all Rocks * —an astounding man, not content with writing a preface 
the characters of Shaw’s plays: ‘Shaw’s Who’s Who’ in fact. It would as long as the play itself, » you include in it a one-act , about 
be the richest gallery of Dramatis Personae any author has endowed the meeting of Jesus and Pilate. I will select Jesus’ wis ee 
; “ ee theatre with since Shakespeare. Sia carry the she cas of Shaw, poet and Prophets $ 
; =~ JESHS3- o ter 
the kingdom that ‘Tooks forw: 


< 
In 


_ Incarnation of Eternal Youth ‘ 
Until his ridiculous but fatal accident, he was to the very end the : fear will stick at no ‘evil See thei 
incarnation of eternal youth—youth with all its hope, vitality, _ _ with faith shall inherit the earth. 


“* more vain things to me abo ut the greatness of Rome. 
pee iestien, visions, ESOS the freest of edits free ee ee Feats meagan ae Debio bint sedis tose eae 
the future, fear of the poor, fear of the rich, fear of the 

i feed tle et ee ee 
: foths eo Pew who are barbarians, fear of the Carthage 
‘om your fear of it ‘and now fear Worse, 
transt idee hae See ae reated, 
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2 have been moments in Sodcae Halse when dite 

ia ee have: begun. to. attach importance to their dreams. Some inkling — 

that dreams are symbolic and have a secret (and not always’ 

very ae at pga leaked throne from the -works of 
ly, 


eal eects at the Spirit. 2a 
a and the Far East a very different attitude has been taken. 
me of the basic theories about dreams, found alike in India, 
and Japan, is that they are due to small physical disorders or 


forts: rs ae a one wears: one’s ae too ee one ues 


Then one is” awake’ - “says one Buddhist 1 text, “in one ine one _ 
man, and in- another. one. sees horns. In dreams" one combines — 
o things and sees a horned man’. But such ultra-rational theories © 
the common -folk-belief that dreams were sent by deities or 
caused by the spells and drugs of magicians; and most eastern 
‘ies about dreams, while attributing them to various causes, were 
‘oncerned with those sent as warnings or encouragements by the 
These concessions to popular belief were rather like Jung’ s revision. 
d’s dream theory, which to the layman appears rather drab 
arrow in its assumption that the dream is solely a product of the . 
dual sub-conscience; whereas. Jung’ s theory that dreams draw also. 
a-universal store of conscience opened the door (as his theories _ 
ye pico dene) t to traditional beliefs and. mythologies. 


ees: ves 
oo. 


pret That Was Warned a 
hina, at, any rate, it was not only men who eet warning 3 
1s from kindly spirits. Chang Hua, the famous poet and statesman, 
died in A.D. 300, had a white parrot to which he was extremely | 
. One day’ when he was-standing in the garden he called to it to’ 
at of the house and perch | on his hand. ‘I had a bad dream last 
said the parrot, ‘warning me to stay at home’. Thinking that 
ot had merely overheard something said by a member of the — 
d and was repeating the words without knowing what they 
went into the hguse, stroked its head and carried it out into 
1. It was at once attacked by a hawk. ‘ Peck its leg ’, screamed 
> which the: parrot did, and the ho let go. But it was a 
ow escape. © setae 
ms, in these stories, not ae give warning of what is about: to 
in real life; they impinge on reality, sometimes with embarrass-_ 
. About A.D. 843 a student of the Chinese National College 
to the morning and dreamt that he was leanifig idly against 
or-post ¢ of the college when he was accosted by a man dressed in 
an carrying a hold-all. The stranger asked him his name, and 
smiled, knowingly and said ‘ You ’ll_ get through your 
nt next spring’. The student then asked how several 
- college would get on, and be man at once told him 
' mores be. successful gang which ot them would fail. 


a of the Prot priests ‘te care. panne: you eee os 
nto hell for oie I eate but aid have ee age ; 
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- while she said: 


ews: you the ether side j is a ee et the greatest | wie: Ge me 
: you. go blind to your danination, The greatest of God’s names 


among the nations the temples of the living God shall still ring with 
his praise as ay oiccetul | oes 3 the Everlasting Father, the Prince _ 
of Peace. di 
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minutes’ Paik to the south of the college. The pasties for which the shop a 


was famous were brought, but they had not been eating long when, in 


his dream, a dog-fight began just outside the shop, and he woke with 
a start. 


He jumped up and called out to his friends that he wanted to tell 


them a dream. He had hardly begun telling it when the proprietor of | 

the pasty-shop appeared at the door. 
-you and your friend ordered two pounds of pasty and then went off 
_ without settling for them?’ The student was very upset, for it so 
happened that at the moment he had run through his allowance, and ~ 


‘Are you aware’, he said, ‘ that 


Counsellor; and when your Empire is dust and your name a byword at 


“a 


fe —Third Programme. “ eo 


: : 
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had not a penny. Accompanied by the proprietor of the shop he went — 


to a pawnbroker’s and pawned his coat. Then he followed the shop- 
keeper back to the pasty-shop, curious to see whether the place where 
he was alleged to have sat corresponded to his dream. Everything—the 


~ stools, the dishes, the chopsticks—were just the same. ‘ My companion : 
, and I’, he said to the shopkeeper, ‘ 


dream. You’ re not surely going to say that we actually consumed your 
pasties?’ ‘ You ordered them’, said the shopkeeper, ‘and that is what 
matters. But come to think of it, I did notice that though you seemed 
to be eating them, the pasties did not become any smaller, I thought 
that perhaps you weren’t getting on with them because you didn’t like’ 
garlic. I did put a little in’ 

Next spring, the student and the three friends whom the stranger 
_ had named all took their degrees. 


The Interrupted Picnic 
_ Sometimes one person’s dream appears to another as a waking 
vision, and this is particularly so between people who are very intimate. 


- In about A.D. 700 the famous Chinese statesman Liu Yu-ch’iu, then 
still only a small provincial official, was compelled to leave home for a 
~ while on an official mission. On his way back he was surprised to -hear 


“a noise of singing and loud laughter coming from a Buddhist shrine 


“that stood by the wayside. He peeped through a chink in the wall, and 
saw a number of gay young people picnicking in the courtyard. Among - 
them he was astonished to see his young wife, to whom he was deeply 


attached, chattering and laughing. Amazed -to find her so far from 
home and in such company, and having tugged at the door and found 


it was locked, he did the first thing that came into his head—picked up 


a piece-of broken tile and threw it over the wall. There was a tre- 


-mendous crash, followed by a noise of rushing water, and peeping 


through his hole he saw that he had hit the big earthenware bow! which 
the picnickers had brought to do their washing-up in. The people 
- within were fleeing in every direction and had soon all disappeared. He 


then managed to climb the wall and searched the whole place. Not a 
‘soul could he find, though the one door which led into the premises was 


still locked as before. Utterly bewildered, he hurried home. He was told 
that his wife was in bed. She soon came out to meet him and after a 
‘I have just had such an odd dream. I dreamt I was 
picknicking with a number of other young people at a wayside shrine. I 
had no idea who they were. Suddenly someone threw a tile over the wall. 


It landed right in the middle of the SuPs and dishes, causing the wildest _ 


confusion, and I woke with a start ’. 
In A.D. 759 (these strange stories are very punctilious about dates), an 
- official called Hsieh Wei had been lying sick of a fever for many days, 
tossing sleepless on his bed, when he fell at last into a feverish doze. 
; - 


were only your customers in a 
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pc Hettee to get up SAA go into the fr 
walking-stick and in his dream set out for a strol 
He came to a deep, clear pool in which the autumn leaves were reflected, 
and the idea came to him that it would be refreshing to have a bathe. 
_.As a boy he had been fond of swimming, but he was now very much | 
out of practice, and secing the fish glide swiftly past him he said to’ 
_henself in his dream, ‘We men make a very poor show of it, at best. 
If only I could get a temporary job as a fish and really swim to some ee ‘hs ee dred: had $35 ie 
effect ’. ‘ You have only to apply for it’, said a voice near him. ‘Evena — crossing the bridge. I examined its « 
permanent job might not be out of the question; but a temporary job — sponded in every way to the bridge in } ia 
_ scan easily be arranged. T’'ll see about it for you’. Presently a giant  TThe passage is interesting because it Some sR (and proba 
with a fish’s head appeared, riding on a Leviathan, escorted by a band other people, too) carried about with him on his mavele a record 
of fish attendants. He- took out a scroll and read out the pe - dreams covering, a period of ‘many years. = az 
proclamation : TI aa as dite, 
Though it is fit that denizens of the waves and dwellers on the land Selling : ~ “Decal: > : rae ak is Geli 


ay ao _ above should for the most part go their separate ways, it has been 
_—*~—s brought to Our notice that the human -official Hsieh Wei shows an Dreams can be bought and sold, or stolen, The Japanese Reg 


unusual partiality for the watery element and has applied for per- Masatoki, who lived in the twelfth century, had two daughters, who w 
~~ mission to serve us. We, the River Lord, in accordance with his desire, _ Step-sisters. The younger dreamt that the sun and moon fell into 
_- ____ -do hereby appoint him to the office of Temporary Red Carp in the lap. ‘I must go and ask Masako whiat this means’ > _ she thought. Mas 
-——s eastern pool, giving him at the same time the warning necessary to one _was the name of the elder sister, who was learned in history, mytholc 
y _ embarking on this cageer, that bait attached to a hook is on on account and dream-interpretation.. ‘This would be strange enough « dream fo 


to be approached. ; _ ‘man to have’, thought the elder sister, ‘and it is stranger still tha 
_ Glancing at himself while eS listened, och: Wei saw that he was should come ea. woman ’. For she knew such a dream meant that 
i gee re ee covered with scales. age person concerned would become ruler of the land. Being herself 


masterful and ambitious character, she determined to get hold of 
A Fish’s Lif “te oe dream and said deceitfully to the younger sister, «This is a terri 
Wes ‘eget Dacesien apes ; = _ -unlucky dream. You had better get rid of it as quickly as” possib: 
rey He was told that he must report every evening at the eastern pool. © < fyow can one get rid of a dream? ’ asked the-younger sister. ‘ Sell i 
But apart from that he was free to wander where he pleased, and he  gaiq Masako. ‘ But who is there that would buy. a bad dream?’ ‘I 1 

_ made many long excursions up stream and down, explored countless buy it from you’, said Masako. ‘ But, dear sister, how could I bea 
_ lakes and tributaries, and soon there was no creek or channel where he ~ escape from raittceiing only to see it descend upon you?’ “That d 
had not twisted and gambolled to his heart’s content. On one of these not happen’, said Masta ‘A dream that is bought brings neit 

Z excursions he could find nothing to eat, and feeling very weak and fortune nor misfortune ’. The price paid was an ancient Chinese miri 
______ hungry he followed a fishing-boat in the hope of picking up some scrap The young sister went back to her room saying ‘ It has happened 


“* 


__ that the fisherman threw overboard. Coming closer he saw that the ~Jast The mirror that I have always coveted is mine’ . Only long af 
__. fisherman was Chao Kan, whom he knew very well. Presently Chao wards, when Masako became the virtual ruler of Japan, did the ‘yo 
a cast his line, and the bait smelt good. But Hsieh remembered the warn-'  gicter realise what she had lost by selling her dream. 

1 ing, and reluctantly swam away. Soon, however, his hunger became It is dangerous to tell one’s dreams except to an accredited i interpre 


ok; 
\ 


___unendurable and he said to himself, “After all, although I have taken a Anyone who hears a dream and has a good enough | memory to repea 
temporary job in the fish-world, I did not resign my human post, and ~ word for word can rob the dreamer of its benefits. ‘Mabi, the son « 


RS * _ Chao Kan, if I tell him who I am, will certainly not dare to kill an provincial clerk in Japan, at the end of the seventh century hai 
___— Official. He will no doubt take me back to my bureau, and A will be strange dream and went to have it interpreted by a woman drez 
+ well’. So he swallowed the bait and Chao Kan hauled him in. interpreter. Before he had time to tell it the son of the local gover 
__.___ He began to explain matters, but Chao Kan seemed not to be listening ~ arrived with a great troop of attendants. Mabi was hustled away t 
»  ~ . and having passed a string through his gills took him ashore and tied hack room and asked to wait till. the distinguished client had b 


him up in a hidden place among the bullrushes. Presently a servant attended to. Just to pass ; the time he put his ear to the keyhole : 
came, saying that the Senior Clerk was going to entertain some friends _jistened. ‘I am afraid your dream won’t come up to that y - young man 
and wanted a large carp. ‘I have plenty of small ones’, said the fisher- said the interpretress afterwards. ‘ You did not happen to hear any 
man; hoping to sell Hsich Wei for a higher price in the market, © “batt e593? Mabi then repeated the dream word for word. ‘ Listen! ’ said 
e have not caught any big ones today’. “I know your tricks’, said the — woman, who had taken a fancy to Mabi. ‘As you haye repeated 
_ servant, and beating about among the bullrushes he soon found a very dream without any mistake, it is yours, if you care to have it. It me 
big fish indeed. ‘I am the Registrar Hsieh Wei’, the fish explained. ‘I - that you will be a scholar and will rise to be a Minister of State’. S 
_have been seconded to a fish post, but I still hold my rank as a human ‘enough Mabi was chosen, from among all the youths of the kingd 
_ official and you ought to make your obeisance to me’. But the servant 4g go to study in China. He remained there for eighteen years : 
did not seem to hear what he was saying and carried him off to the - when he came back was. made Minister of the Right. He is the g 


z government house. Several of his colleagues were sitting near the gate ibi no Mabi whose name every Japanese e schoolchild 1 knows. ay 
playing draughts. He called out to them, but ali they said was: ‘ That’ s ae ; ry J z 


a fine big fish’. : aT 3s the De En 
Wang the fish-cook was sent for and taking Hsieh Wei to the kitchen oaxing eae tor’ 
he stood over him knife in hand. ‘My good Wang’, cried Hsieh, ‘I | P sycho-analytical pati 
___ have never employed anyone but you as my fish-cook ever since I came ‘their doctor by telling. 
here. Surely you will not be so ungrateful as to kill me’. But Wang Ut, explains that bogus 
seemed unaware that anything had been said. He laid Hsieh’s head on _ What the doctor probably does not know i is that 
the chopper-board and was just bringing down his knife, when Hsieh ack to the third century DA BAY 
woke with a start. He was quite cured of his fever, and when his Preter of dreams called C 
colleagues came to congratulate him on his recovery, he told them of — _ dreams by people who f 
___ his dream. To his astonishment he learnt that everything had happened — Seeing that the : prediction: 
just as he had dreamed it. ‘ We saw your lips moving ’, they said, ‘but — a client asked him if it reall 
Bate no sound came.out, and we had not the faintest-idea that the fish was real OE eo cted NODS 
you’. Neither Hsieh nor his colleagues could ever bring sbeutselses to ae ae ' Fe 
‘eat carp again. i 
ae Bee A very convincing dream is Pesrdes in the diary of the ‘Japanese The series « 3 
ae “monk, Jojin, who visited be Poa about ab, 1070. ne NE thes next week, 
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OOD evening. I want to talk with you 
tonight about three things. As it ee 
pens they are all really concerned with 
. the home and family life. And I’m 
. sure you’ll all agree with me when I say that 
& whatever else we’re concerned with, nothing 
, _Iatiers more to any of us than our homes and 
our 
_. There are three things which can make or 
mar the happiness of a family. Can we make 
ends meet? Have we got a decent place. to live 
in? Are we sure that our children are going to 
get a proper chance in life? Now we all know 
_ that the one person who understands these 
things through hard experience is the mother. 
But it isn’t only mother. We're all in this to- 
gether. This, talk tonight is a family ‘ do’. 
=<) Lurst of all, the cost of living. Are you really 
any better off than you were? Every housewife 
knows the real test of whether a family is better 
off is not just what’s in the wage packet, it’s 
_ what her housekeeping money will buy. And 
_ however much the tories juggle with figures and 
charts to persuade her that she is better off, the 
_ housewife knows that it’s more and more diffi- 
* cult to make ends meet. 
‘Of course, it’s wonderful after all these years 


- things—food, clothing, everything that your 
heart can desire. And, what’s more, you can go 
into any shop you like. Thank goodness the 
- world is growing more food nowadays. Nobody 
wants to see rationing back. Certainly not the 
Labour Party. But when you stop to look at the 
price tags, you know what it is that limits your 
_ buying today. It’s not having the pounds in 
your purse. The other night there was a tory 
candidate driving round our village with a loud- 
‘speaker. He was saying: .‘ Now you can get 
pet you want, when you want and where you 
i But an old lady sitting at our fireside 
i: aad: “But where’s the money to come from? ” 
Just think what the rise in the cost of food 
has done to families. It’s pretty good for the 
company directors and the shareholders—they 
'_ can pay the higher prices and get anything they 
want. But what about the others? What about 
the people with small fixed incomes? What 
about the old age pensioners? What about the 
_ people whose wages have hardly risen at all? 
_ How are they expected to manage? And what 
_ about the families with several children? I say 
_. that we can’t let all these people go to the wall. 
_ It just isn’t right. I was reared in a Christian 
- home and our family was taught that it wasn’t 
just a duty but indeed a privilege to take care of 
_ the old, the sick, the disabled, and the children. 
Tve al 
_ strong and the fit amongst us to look after the 
the very’ basis of socialism. 
them- 
the take the hindmost. It’s all 
the tories saying that people should 
tand show a bit more hah at 


i td 
owe he 


to look into shop-windows packed with good 


~ ments. 


ways regarded it as a moral duty for the. 


_ 


I visited. one of these people sceotky. An old 
lady near my home. She’s a good, decent, thrifty 
Scot, but she told me sadly that on the previous 
Wednesday she was left with one penny in her 
purse. One penny to meet any emérgency until 
she received ‘her weekly pension. Would you 
wish your mother to be in that position? I know 
you wouldn’t, There are things that can be done 


~ to stop prices rising. We don’t pretend it is an 


easy job. But we have got practical Proposals for 
dealing with it. Labour will do it in four ways. 
First we shall buy goods from abroad at lower 
prices by long-term agreements. Second, we 
shall clean up our out-of-date system of. dis- 
tribution so as to reduce the middleman’s profit. 
Third, we shall break up price rings, and stop 
the monopolies forcing prices up. And, finally, 
wherever it’s necessary we shall control by law 


- the prices of essential goods. 


There’s also the very important question of 
the quality of goods. I’m not saying anything 
against the decent manufacturer and the good 
shopkeeper. There are plenty of shopkeepers 
who are proud of the fact that everything they 
stock is reliable. But there’s far too much cheap 
and nasty stuff about. You all know the sort of 
thing: children’s clothes which shrink the first 
time they’re washed; curtains which fade after 
a few days of sunshine, or fall to pieces when 
they're washed; shoes that leak on a wet day. 
And what about the furniture, the men’s shirts, 
the bed linen—we’ve all been caught at some 
time or another, and jolly sick it makes us. 

To stop this kind of cheap-jackery Labour 
will pass new laws and set up a Consumers’ 
Advisory Service. ~The Consumers’ Advisory 
Service will prosecute traders who persist in 
cheating the public. It will also give to the 
housewife honest advice about the good and the 
bad points of the things she has to buy. What 
happens now? Say you’ve got enough money 
to buy a carpet sweeper or a bedroom suite, a 
television set or a washing machine. However 
careful you are in picking and choosing, how 
can you be sure which make is the best for your 
purpose? You can’t just go by the advertise- 
They all say their product is the best. 
But they can’t all be right, can they? ‘That’s 
where the Consumers’ Advisory Service comes 
in. It won’t have anything to sell. It will be 
there to protect your interests, by giving the 
best impartial advice about the goods on the 
market. It will be a boon to the housewife, and 
I’m sure that all the good manufacturers and 
shopkeepers will welcome it. Indeed, they'll be 
better off—they’ll get the customers. 

But there is another side to the standard of 
living which is of even greater importance for 
many people, and that’s housing. The happiness 
of the family depends a great deal on the place 
you live in. To live in wretched surroundings 
is enough to ruin your happiness and to under- 
mine the whole basis of decent, comfortable 
family life. Since the war over 2,000,000 
permanent houses have been built, but there 
aren’t enough yet, not by any means, and Labour 
will go on building new houses. Many families 


‘are still desperately overcrowded and the long 


waiting lists are still there. And the tories have 


_ done less than nothing to help the people who 


still live in old houses. Do you realise that nearly 
half the people of Britain still live in houses 
without bathrooms of their own? Hot water 
for washing has to come from a kettle. Many 
of them have no indoor lavatories. In some of 
these houses no water is laid on. You have to 
get it from a tap in the back yard. 


-going to make of your life? 
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well what is to be done? 


Some of these 
places are in such a bad state that the only © 
‘thing to do is to pull them down and build new 


ones. But quite a lot of these old houses are 
stoutly built. All they need to make them decent 
is bathrooms and lavatories and running water, 
Labour will modernise these old houses. Bath- 
rooms, hot water systems, and modern kitchens 
will be built into or on to the original house. 
We need 7,000,000 bathrooms and this is one 
way of. getting them. If the job is tackled in 
the right way this could raise the standards of 
living for millions of people without their 
having to move. 

The landlords won’t do this work themselves. 
Many of them won’t even do urgent repairs 
to stop roofs from leaking and walls from letting 
in the damp. And so they certainly won’t spend 


money on putting in bathrooms and all that _ 


sort of thing. The landlords have gone on strike 
—they won’t put money back into their houses, 
even though the Conservatives have offered them 
higher rents. The landlord system has failed— 
you’ve only got to. walk around any city to see 
that it’s failed. The only way of doing the job 
is for the local authorities to buy the houses and 
do the job themselves. Press on building new 
houses and make the most of the old ones. That 
is the Labour programme for housing. 

Now what about education? Nothing con- 
cerns the family more than that. In education 
we've been badly let down these last few years. 
Why on earth is it that one of the first things 
the tories do when they have to economise is to 
cut down education? When I was Under- 
Secretary of State for Scotland, one of my jobs 


was to urge local education authorities to get a” 


move on with the building of new schools. One 
of the first things my successor did was to tell 
those authorities to go slow on school building. 

The whole tory approach to education is 
wrong, completely and hopelessly wrong. Labour 
will build more schools and we shall also see 
that they are the right kind of schools. Take 
this question of the eleven-plus examination) 
Many parents listening to me tonight are wait- 
ing anxiously to know the result of this night- 
mare exam. Under the present system those who 
do best are picked out and sent to grammar 
schools, or in Scotland to senior secondary 
schools. Most of the others go into secondary 
modern or junior secondary schools. They may 
be cast into a mould for life and possibly with 
the monstrous label of failure stuck to them at 
the age of eleven. This idiotic system is unfair 
to the late starter and to the child who’s nervous 
in front of an exam paper. | 

I am a teacher and I defy anybody to tell for 
certain how children of eleven are going to turn 
out. Just think back to the time when you were 
eleven. Do you imagine for one moment that 
anyone could have told then what you were 
Of course they 
couldn’t. Yet we have a system now which says 
that if an eleven-year-old child can’t pass a 
certain examination he must be pushed into some 
sort of inferior school, 

This is a tragedy for many thousands of chil- 
dren who know what is at stake when they go 
into these examination rooms. Many of the 
children who went in for these exams this year 
were not too young to sense the awful thing 
which was hanging over them. The strain im- 
posed on a child of that age when it is pressed 
and spurred on in a highly competitive exam 
can ruin the happiness which he should enjoy at 


(continued on page 936) 
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NEWS DIARY 


May 18-24 


Wednesday, May 18 


It is announced that Mau Mau leaders have 
approached the Kenya Government about 
large-scale surrenders 


Leaders of National Amalgamated Steve- 
dores and Dockers Union have talks with 
T.U.C:. representatives about threatened 
dock strike : 


Severe weather causes heavy losses of sheep 
and lambs in the north of England 


Thursday, May 19 


Russia replies to Britain’s proposal to ex- 
tend time-limit for refugees to move be- 
tween North and South Viet-Nam 


Stevedores’ leaders reject T.U.C. proposals 
to avoid dock strike. The National Joint 
Council for the Port Transport Industry 
and the T.U.C. condemn strike 


Friday, May 20 


North Viet-Nam Government extends time- 
limit for refugees to go south 


Western Germany to spend up to 
£750,000,000 on army and upkeep of 
Allied troops in coming year 


Railway locomotive men call strike for mid- 
night on May 28 


Saturday, May 21 


King Hussein of Jordan and Queen Dina 
to visit London next month as guests of 
the Government 


Great Britain wins European Horse Trials 
for third year in succession 


Sunday; May 22 


Article in Pravda accuses Western Powers 
of trying to use idea of negotiations at 
four-power conference for their own 
diplomatic manoeuvres 


Members of stevedores’ union, who have 
called strike for tomorrow, told to picket 
dock gates. Members of Transport and 
General Workers Union arrange to march 
to work in a body 


Monday, May 23 


Greek Ambassador in London protests 
about treatment of Greek airmen who 
landed in Cyprus last week 


18,000 men of National Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers Union on strike; 
21,000 members of the rival Transport 
and General Workers Union work as 
usual. Stevedores’ union calls conference 
in London 


National Union of Railwaymen decides not 
to support railway strike called by 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engin- 
eers and Firemen for Saturday 


Tuesday, May 24 


Mr. Dulles says .U.S. is opposed to 
neutralisation of Germany 


Delegate conference of stevedores’ union 
considers developments which might 
form basis of settlement of dock strike 


T.U.C. asks two railway unions to meet in 
effort to avert proposed railway strike 


U.K. rejects Greek protest about airmen 


THE LIS TLEWER MAY “26-5955 


King Gustav of Sweden, accompanied by Queen Louise, in Oxford, on May 19, when the King Eng 

received the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. Lord Halifax, Chancellor of the University, leads occu 

the procession. In conferring the degree, the Chancellor spoke of King Gustav’s study of archaeology — shir 
and of his excavations in Greece, Cyprus, and elsewhere 
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The British team which, on M 
Trials at Windsor: left to righ 
‘ Kilbarry’, Mr. A. E. Hill on 
L, Rook on ‘ Starlight’. It was B 
final stages were watched by the 


Left: well-dressing at~Tissingtor 
which still observes the traditiona 
~ flowers in honour of 4 
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Part of a crowd of 40,000 people who gathered in the market-place at 
Saigon, capital of southern Viet-Nam, on May 15, demonstrating against 
Bao Dai, and in support of the Prime Minister, Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem 


A man-carrying centrifuge at the Institute of Aviation Medicine, 

Farnborough; an apparatus which simulates the centrifugal 

acceleration experienced by pilots when they change direction at 
high speed, and records their reactions electrically 


sie 


Topean Horse 
1 (captain) on 
I’, and Major 
e victory; the 


of Edinburgh ss 
; The chapel of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, which, together with 


of the villages The bee oryx, born on May 14 in the London Zoo, with its the painted hall, will be opened to the public this month, after undergoing 
‘the wells with mother. It is the first of this rare species of antelope to be born’ redecoration and minor repairs. The college celebrates its two-hundred- 
1 “ in the Zoo since 1885 and-fiftieth anniversary this year 


school. But then, of Snes, the tories ‘believes 


n’t. And we won’t stand for it. We are con- 
 -yinced that it is wrong to have all these different 
kinds of secondary school. 
only one kind, a comprehensive school to which 
all children would go. Our proposals, of course, 
_ apply only to state schools and not to church 
schools. 


- tion and seen how comprehensive schools work. 
Seats In Scotland we’ve had comprehensive schools 
‘for a long time and they’ve worked well. I 
know because I’ve taught in one. There are 


sive schools, though they really are—they’re called 
____ Eton, Harrow, and Winchester. And the tories 
=, seem quite satisfied with these three examples. 
‘Their governments are usually packed with old 
' _Etonians. 
are not attacking them. We want to keep up 
_ the standards. which they have established. Our 
aim is to raise all the secondary schools to the 


A3 level of the best grammar schools, and yet have 


- something which is more precious than anything 
__ else—a sense of the worth of the individual. 
‘It isn’t everybody who can be brilliant at 


--- mathematics or history. But there is, in every- 


one, some talent, some quality, which entitles 
‘him to the respect of his fellows. Those quali- 


ties have got to be brought to the surface and 


-__ gurtured and developed in our schools. To us, 
there are no secondary modern children or 
grammar school children or technical school 


children. They are all our children—and they - 


‘are all precious. 
Bet Well, as I told you, this was a talk for the 
_ family. Don’t you agree with me that the points 


- lives in dignity, free from the constant struggle 
against poverty; our young people should have 
_ the opportunity, through a good home and a 
te wide education, to develop to the fullest every 
7 - potentiality with which they have been endowed; 
_ and all of our people have the right to a good 
home. 


: one way to get them. - That’s Labour’s way. 
_ Goodnight. 
—May 17° 


a Selwyn Lloyd — 


_ viewers? * Dull ’>— Tedious ’"— Irritating ’“— 
_ *Sent me to sleep ’— ‘ Certainly lost votes for his 
Party’. I daren’t give you even an expurgated 
_ version of what one of my constituents, who 
- works onthe roads, said to me the other day 
about the recent broadcast of a distinguished 
socialist leader. Therefore, please, a little sym- 
_ pathy for the broadcaster. 


_ servative Party, perhaps on the principle that 
attack is the best form of defence. His party 
certainly is in a bad way. Socialist divisions and 
quarrels, over months and years, in and out 


think when a man like Sir Frank Soskice, a 
‘on "respected. and convinced socialist of moderate 
< __ views, loses the nomination as socialist candi- 


. the Labour Party in 1949, for what the Secre- 
55 ots ae, sympathy with communism’. They only 


re readmitted him in 1952. 
_ ‘Did you Pitas Mr. Morrison’s broadcast? at 


“Prgak: competition, even between little children. We- 
) 


There should be 


Ss The church authorities shall decide 
_ for themselves when they’ve considered the ques- — 


also good comprehensive schools in England and . 
Pry ‘Wales. Some of them are not called comprehen-— 


And as for the grammar schools we. 


'_ J have made go right to the very roots of family — 
life? Our old people should be able to live their 


If you agree with these things there is only - 


It’s A RISKY OCCUPATION these days for poli-— 
ticians to broadcast. Have you seen in the news- 
__ papers some of the comments from listeners or | 


Mr. Herbert Morrison, in ae broadcast on - 
ae Saturday, made some comments about the Con- 


of office, are well known; but it does make one * 


_ date at Gorton to Mr. Zilliacus, expelled from 
ti tary of the Labour Party then described as” 


sions of the - ‘periods 
Perhaps what did ha 


office is all the freedom Tere can be under — 


socialism—nationalisation, controls, restrictions, 


queues, rationing, higher taxes, and a financial — 
crisis every two years. Do you really want : 


another dose of that medicine? | 

-Do you remember the 1951 election and ieee 
our opponents, particularly towards the end of 
the campaign, ran a tory warmonger scare? The 


principal warmonger was said to be Sir Winston ~ 
Churchill. I wonder how many of you, listen-. 
ing to Mr. Morrison’s glowing tribute to Sir. 
Winston the other night, recalled what Mr. 


Morrison and his friends said in 1951. During 


that election campaign, Mr. Morrison said that he 
‘trembled for the cause of peace’ if the Con- 


servatives got into power. Mr. Robens talked 
about the ‘ bellicosity of Churchill’, Mr. Shin- 
well, then Minister of Defence, declared: ‘ Great 


war leader as Mr. Churchill is, I am sorry to — 


say that he cannot bé trusted to preserve the 
peace’. Then there was the socialist candidate 
who issued a leaflet illustrating the corner of a 
cemetery, and said that he was determined to do 


everything to protect his sons from the ‘ itching 


fingers of the tories on the trigger’. That was 


a contemptible effort to play upon natural fears — 
and the horrors of war, for electioneering pur-. 


poses. 
Last Saturday, Mr. Moniscn tried to reintro- 
duce the warmonger allegation in a new form. 


Did you hear what he said?—that some people 


had doubts about Sir Anthony Eden’s desire for 
peace; that for the past two years nothing had 
been doné, they had been spent in dilly-dallying; 


that Labour had had to push the tories on; that. 
the Conservatives were taking a very dangerous . 


line about the H-bomb. So this is the 1955 smear 
campaign against the leader of the Conservative 

As I worked with Sir Anthony at the Foreign 
Office from 1951 to 1954, I want to deal with 
these insinuations. We weren’t given a very 


_ happy inheritance, you know. In November 1951 | 


—by then Mr. Herbert Morrison had been 
Foreign Secretary for six months—our relations 
with the Russians were about as bad as they have 
ever been. The United Nations was in the dol- 


‘drums over disarmament. Nato was weak and 


incomplete. A great British concern had just 


division of troops to the Suez Canal zone, be- 
cause our relations with Egypt were at their 


worst. War was being waged in Korea and — 


Indo-China. And our influence in the world 
wasn’t exactly helped by the financial crisis at 
home. 

Faced with that situation, what did Sir 


Anthony Eden do? With the full support of Sir _ 


Winston Churchill and his colleagues, he set 
himself three tasks: firstly, to settle the causes 


‘of tension, taking the problems individually; . 


secondly, to prepare the way for worth while 


high-level talks with the Russians; thirdly, to , 


achieve agreement on disarmament. You can 
judge for yourselves from the record whether 


OTad) 


ae " praise re alt its See these successes 
where he and his colleagues | had failed. Dilly 


. dallying, indeed! — 


, Our second ruirfose.has’ Weed a ale 
way for high-level talks with the Russians. Th 
timing is all-important. It’s no use having | 
high-level meeting which results simply ix 
nam g. We have always said, and 
though t this was agreed by those socialists. wh 
“support Western European Union, that not unt 
those Agreements were firm was the momen 
ripe for high-level talks. Indeed, Mr. Attle 
himself, last February, said to the New 
Chronicle: ‘1 believe that ratification should gi 
ahead with all possible speed and that four 
power negotiations should take place when ji 
has been completed ’. Well, the Agreements wer 
ratified only afew days ago and we at onc 
invited the Russians to talks. There has bee: 
no delay. 
Without a strong and united Western Allianc 


the talks really would have got nowhere. Th 


Russians are realists. They pay regard to physica 
facts and not to words. It’s no use trying t 
negotiate with them from weakness. There’s n 
-substitute for the strength of the free world. Si 
‘Winston Churchill has said this. again and again 
That strength has steadily increased during th 
past three years. Our policy, declared at th 
_last General Election, of peace through te Ske 
has produced results. We have made great sacri 
fices to secure that strength—all of us. Th 
defence’ budget has been very heavy. We hav 
had to continue the two-year period of Nationa 
Service, which the socialists introduced, — 
National Servicemen can justly be tiaad 0 
the part which they have played. We know wha 
a burden National Service can be. We under 


x stand t the feelings of parents. A young man sai 


to me the other day that as he had-done tw 


_ been turned out of Persia. One of the last actions yer mocal 3 oe himself, he didn’t = 


of the socialists -—had been to send another 


why the young ‘men ong shouldn’ 


coming | 

do the same. Well, I’m afraid I dott oaiel wit! 
him, We have promised to reduce the burden o 
National Service’ as. ack & as pea as S00! 


there has been any dilly-dallying or lack of desire = 


for peace. 


British diplomacy played a Sie: part in ilies 
the fighting in Korea. Sir Anthony Eden, almost - Ph 


single-handed, saved the Geneva Conference 


about’ Indo-China from failure, It isn’t always — 
realised what risks there were of that war spread- _ 
ing. His work led to the cease-fire. A settlement — 
has-been made with Persia, of advantage to both : 
countries. The £30,000,000 contract for road — 
_ work in Persia recently given to a British firm 
proves that the old friendship has been restored. 
A fale. apron ek ee ee 


rm 3 o b, ante er 


at we are trying to ‘prevent. 


aufacture some difference. Our position is 


the risk he runs if he attacks and if he 
its open aggression. Again to quote Mr. 
she ‘stated on March 2 in the House of 


« must also realise, and this is essential, 


sir freedom and they have the means for 
ant retaliation, and that they will use those 
in the event of open aggression’. Mr. 
later said that the possession of thermo- 
weapons was the best way of preventing 
other war. And that is the Conservative 


What was Mr. Morrison getting at when he 

that our attitude was dangerous? What did 
; mean by his inference that we ought to 
1 the Russians how far they could safely go 
ithout incurring any risk of retaliation with 
e H-bomb? That doesn’t sound very sensible, 
yes oa I give-Mr. Morrison full credit for his 
in supporting the decision to make the 
iy, YT give him no marks at all for this Bevan- 
¢ deviation—this attempt to draw, for election 
irposes, a non-existent distinction between the 
overnment and official Opposition on this 
att er. The real answer to all this is the aboli- 


| disarmament. : 
‘And that is the third task which we have set 
irselves. When we took office no useful talks 
ere taking place. Nuclear and conventional 
fapons were dealt with by two separate United 
lations committees. In November 1951 I spent 
week in private talks in Paris with the late 
Ar. Vyshinsky—a vigorous opponent if ever 
lere was one—and representatives of the United 
lates and France. We agreed to set up a new 
isarmament Commission of the United Nations 
| deal with all weapons. When that commission 
st, we and our allies put forward proposals 
r doing away with nuclear weapons and limit- 
z armed forces and other armaments. The 
ussians would not accept any of our proposals. 
We didn’t give up trying. Later, after more 
ng discussions at the United Nations, it was 
reed—and we played a big part in getting the 
reement—that a Disarmament Sub-Committee 
d be set up, consisting of Canada, France, 
» the United States, and ourselves. We 
z 1 it to meet in London. I was the British 
presentative at its meetings. I tried to get the 
tackled in three ways. Could we not 
eement on what to prohibit and what to 
? Could we not draw up those two lists 
then discuss the limits to which the reas 


p ised. Could we not agree on the form 
wers of the controlling body? Thirdly, 


e for carrying out the whole plan? 
and our allies made many proposals. In 
ular the Anglo-French plan of June 11, 
out @ process which was bound to end 
nsive disarmament. Unfortunately 
rejected our proposals. 


type of Beet, but tw 


‘Morrison, in his broadcast, tried to finds 
e ground for criticising the Conservatives 
the use of the hydrogen bomb. He tried _ 


would-be aggressor should clearly under- 


“They "—he was referring to the 


= peoples are resolved to preserve 


eed that disarmament must be controll 


iy not agree upon a step-by-step pro- 


They 


x) 


t two points. We — 


i think. you ill spec how ae 

have tried to do and how much patience and 

_ Skill have been shown by our representative, Mr. 
Nutting, the Minister of State. 

And at long last it looks as though our per- 
severance and our refusal to take ‘no’ for an 
answer are bearing fruit. The latest Soviet pro- 
posals of a few days ago seem to accept much 
of what we have been putting forward during 

~the past three-and-a-half years; the main matter 
outstanding seems to be the machinery by which 
we make certain that an agreement really is 
carried out by those who sign it. After all, 
unless you can be sure that the agreement is 
being honoured, it’s not much use having it. 
But we will never give up our efforts to obtain 
an agreement which will include the complete 
prohibition of all nuclear weapons. We are only 
too anxious to live at peace with all nations, in- 
cluding the communists. 

If the powers would agree to the kind of 
international control which we and our western 
allies advocate, the world would be a very much 
safer place for all of us. Nothing I have learnt 
as Minister of Supply or as Minister of Defence 
has changed my view about that. So, on these 
matters affecting peace and’ disarmament, I leave 
-you to judge between the two great parties. It is 
by far the most important question for: every 
family. We have great confidence in your 
wisdom and understanding. 

I am not going to suggest that the socialists 
do not want peace, or that they would not realise 
their responsibilities. I do not make any personal 
accusation of that sort. No doubt they would 


on Sot war itself, and a comprehensive system do their best. What I do suggest is that they are 


hopelessly. divided among themselves as to how 
to get peace. There are always three groups, one 
supporting Mr. Morrison, one supporting Mr. 
Bevan and diametrically opposed to the first 
group, and a third, half-way between the other 
two. How could the leader of such a party 
possibly speak with authority in the councils of 
the world? 

The new Prime Minister, on the other hand, 
speaks for a united party, as did Sir Winston 
Churchill.: It is my sincere conviction that Sir 


Anthony Eden is the most skilled and experienced - 


peacemaker in office in the world today. Much 
has already been achieved. Give him, the new 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Macmillan, and the rest 
of us the chance to carry on with the job. Good- 
night. 

—May 18 


Mr. C. R. Attlee 


Goop EVENING. We are now coming towards 
the end of the election campaign. Next Thurs- 
day you will be deciding on what principles and 
by what persons our country is to be governed 
for the next few years. I have been travelling 
round*the country, addressing meetings and talk- 
ing with people, and I have the impression that 
the election is being taken seriously and thought- 
fully by the electors. There is little of the noise 
and of the shouting of catchwords which used 
to be the feature of elections in the past. I think 
that people, young and old, realise that the de- 
cision to be taken is no light one. 
They are right. We live in an age of great 
danger, but of great opportunity. The future not 
-only of Britain, but of civilisation, hangs in the 
balance. Civilisations have in the past, after 
rising to great heights, fallen into ruin, some 
from attack by external enemies, others because 
of internal decay and because life for the 
ordinary citizens was not good enough to make 


; them wish to preserve their institutions. 


You are all aware of the danger to civilisation 
by the invention of the hydrogen bomb. Its de- 


at structive power is so great that if atomic warfare 
n should break out neither side would be vic- 


torious. - Alljwould be involved in a common 


‘ruin. Therefore we must do our utmost to see 


that there are no more wars and that all states 
reduce their armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with internal security. But to make that 


effective there must be international control and _ 


inspection. It is for this reason that the Labour 
Party has been so insistent on the need for high- 
level talks between the leaders of the Great 
Powers which possess the means of making and 
delivering such weapons. 

Now, after long delay, there is the possibility 
of action. We have no illusions as to the diffi- 
culties to be overcome in persuading others to 
accept the broad tolerance which peaceful co- 
existence entails, but Labour’s past record shows 
that we shall bring to the task vigour, strength, 
and imagination. The general outlook of the 
Labour Party gives it the right approach to the 
international problem. Just as in home politics it 
stands for the rights of all citizens to a full life 
and for the reduction of the grave inequalities 
in our society, so in world affairs it recognises 
the rights of all peoples, of whatever race, colour, 
or creed, to govern themselves and to share in 
the benefits of civilisation. It welcomed the great 
Asiatic peoples of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
into the Commonwealth as equal members with 
those of European stock. It took the initiative in 
supporting Marshall Aid which did so much to 
restore Europe. It initiated the Colombo Plan 
and took a prominent part in the United Nations 
in efforts to raise the standard of life in the 
under-developed countries. 

Labour has therefore a high prestige both in 
Asia and Africa and can make a big contribu- 
tion towards full and free co-operation between 
all nations. Equally, Labour has shown itself 
strong and resolute to resist the pretensions of 
those who seek to destroy our democratic way 
of life. 

Let me now turn to the position of Britain, 
No one knows better than I how precarious was 
the position of Britain in 1945 after all the losses 
and ravages of war. It is to the eternal credit 
of the British people that, under the leadership 
of the Labour Government, and by hard work 
and restraint, the foundations of British economy 
were restored. Without the restraint and controls 
which were then necessary we could not have 
recovered our position as a great trading nation. 

It is necessary to recall these facts because, to 
listen to Conservative speakers, you ‘might think 
it was the tory Government that had had to face 
the problems of the reconstruction of Britain 
after the war. But it was the Labour Government 
that had to make the hard and unpopular de- 
cisions. Labour laid the foundations of recovery 
from which the Conservative Government has 
benefited. 

But I am not claiming that the economic 
position of Britain is yet fully secure. There will 
from time to time be difficulties over our balance 
of payments, such as took place in 1951. Indeed, 
prospects are not too good just now, with re- 
serves falling, production not increasing at the 
rate it did when Labour ruled, and our export 
trade threatened with increased competition from 
abroad. I think one of the causes of our having 
an election just now is apprehension of what 
conditions may be like before the end of the year. 

It is just because of our knowledge of Britain’s 
position that in Forward with Labour we make 
a sober and realistic approach. We set out a five- 
year programme based on the assumption that, 
as we did from 1945 to 1951, so we can again 
from 1955 increase every year our production 
and thus provide for the cost of the proposals 
which we make. This is the first essential. 

We must produce more from our land. Every- 
one in the countryside knows that agriculture 
was never so prosperous as during Labour’s rule. 
Year by year production increased. Farmers had 
certainty on markets and prices, Agricultural 
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increasing. Why i is this? 


m 
Re, Betatise of idoctrinaire tory faith in so- called 
ie Pe free- competition and their desire to enable 


aS 


-.certain interests to make profits. - 
We need an increase in industrial production. 


vy >This. requires a heavy capital investment. The 


rate of investment, that is the provision of face- 
tories, plant, and fiachinery: has, except in the 


~~ nationalised industries, fallen off. Why is this? 


_ Because instead of the restraint on dividends, the 
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shareholders have been getting big increases; ~ 


with the twofold result of there being less put 
into capital equipment and of there being labour 
unrest. 
_- Here we come to one of the main ereeties 
between Labour and Conservatism. Labour b2- 
lieves in a steady movement to greater equality 
and to rewarding effort more than ownership. 
Conservatives believé in a class society. This is 
- strikingly illustrated by the difference between 
Labour and Conservative budgets. Mr. Butler 
gives most to the people who already have a 
superfluity. Labour seeks» to reduce social 
inequality. 

The fact is that the tory party, instead cf 
regarding industry from the point of view of the 
service of the community, consider it mainly as 
a means of making profit for favoured indi- 


se, 


viduals. This is well exemplified in their dealing 


with the iron and steel industry. The actual 
- effect of handing back this industry to private 
owners has been to saddle the community with 
the payment of an extra £7,000,000.a year to 
persons who contribute nothing to its operation. 


You can see the same policy at work in other 


branches of administration. Everywhere there is 
_anh attempt to provide some -opportunity for 
private gain’ at the expense of the community. 
It is curious that people who say that they 
beliéve.in competition always seek where possible 
to set up monopolies in their own favour. Labour 

~ set up.a Monopolies Commission to deal with 
— this evil but a tory President of the Board of 


_ Trade has shown no energy in implementing it. 


On the other hand, despite tory supposed. 
devotion to the Commonwealth and Empire, 
they have opposed Labour’s policy of making 
long-term contracts for food and raw materials 
- with our friends overseas, although both pro- 
ducers and consumers benefit from this stability. 


You see, such contracts cut out the possibilities ° 


_of high profits for middlemen. Similarly, at home 
they oppose Labour’s policy of organising the 


distribution of food so as to lessen the gap — 
“<4 - between what the Producer gets and what the 

consumer pays. It is no wonder that prices have 
, «risen, under the tory Government, higher than 


~_ 


in most countries although world pee were 
~ falling. 


The promises of reduction in the cost of — 


living made by the tories to win the last election 
have been completely falsified. Prices have risen. 
~ Inevitably this led to demands for higher wages 
by organised. Labour to try to keep pace with 
the rising cost of living. In a period of rising 
- prices the people who suffer most are those on 
fixed incomes, especiaxy pensioners. Labour 
recognises this hardship and proposes to make 
an annual review of the real value of all these 
money payments, increasing wherever necessary 


the scales of payment so as to keep-their value’ 


steady. We are confident that with the full co- 
operation of all those engaged in industry, with 
_ good management, with the application of 
_ science to industry, Britain can, out of its grow- 
ing production meet these just claims. But we 
_ shall need to develop all our resources, and not 


_ the least of them is the brains of our people. 


_ The greatest asset the nation possesses is its 
~ children. Under the tories there has been a 
+ slackening, of educational advance. The country ~ 
_ cannot afford it. We need more teachers and. 


F > ty ; 
the child. ‘Ana we boas more playin fields so” 

that we can have healthy minds | in healthy- 
bodies. ; : 
Let me now deal Reith: the ‘charge wide against 
the Labour Party that they desire to inflict con- 

trols on the people while the tories seek to set 
them free. In the-modern state there must be 


some degree of planning by the government. It _ 


is an idle dream to suppose that any government 
can go back to the unregulated scramble of 
private interests that was characteristic of the 
nineteenth century. Controls of one kind and 
another were instituted by Sir Winston 
Churchill’s Government to win the war. Some 
were retained by the Labour Government to meet 
the very difficult conditions of the post-war 
period, but many others were abolished. Lord 
Woolton’s food rationing was retained so long 


as world food shortages made this system neces-. 


sary. Its results on the health of the nation fully 
justified it, but Labour has no intention of re- 
introducing it. Such controls as will be retained 
are those that are necessary to ensure the 
resources of the nation are used to the advantage 
of all the people. . , 
Where necessary the Eapane Government 
brought under public ownership and control 
sections of industry, such as fuel and power and 


- some transport. No one now proposes to hand 


the mines back to the mineowners. The tories 
quite gratuitously spoilt. Labour’s transport 
organisation in the interest of a few private 
interests. They’ve made a complete mess of it and 
we shall have to set it right again. Where neces- 


sary we shall not hesitate to extend_ the field of | 


public ownership as in certain sections of the 
chemical and machine tool industries. 


There is some talk of Labour disunity, which _ 


is naturally.enough. exploited in the anti-Labour 
press. One can’t blame them for that. What is 
curious is that at the same time we are attacked 
for being an over-disciplined party obedient to 
the crack of the Whip. Well, you can’t have it 
_both ways. As a matter of fact a certain amount 
of disagreement is inevitable and healthy in a 
democratic country. You know we aren’t the 
only party with disagreements. There was quite 
a considerable reyolt in the tory party over the 
withdrawal of troops from the Suez Canal base. 

Only recently there was a yielding to the pres- 
sure of the tory members from Lancashire, who 
could not resist Labour’s attack on the apparent 


indifference of the Government to the plight of — 


the Lancashire cotton industry. And then there. 
is the continuing struggle between the more 
public-spirited Conservatives and the pressure 
groups with axes to grind. Unfortunately the 
latter seem to win very often. a 

‘In parties of the left there are glnrays ‘the 


_enthusiasts who want to move quicker than is- 


possible. The Labour Party always has attracted, 
and I hope always will attract, idealists who see 
the vision of what they want so clearly they do 
not appreciate the inevitable limitations of cir 
cumstances. You saw the same thing i in the old 


Liberal Party at the height of its power. There © 


thas to be a balance between freedom and 
discipline. Both are necessary if a movement is 
- to go forward. In the post-war years the Labour 
Government had to take bold and unpopular 
decisions, such as the imposition of national~ 
military service in peace time, or the supporting 
of the United Nations in the Korean trouble. 
We never shrank from doing our duty although - 
we were bound to meet with some opposition 
in our own ranks. Perhaps we discuss our 


parties, because we believe in democracy. It is 
better to put up with a little fricwon than i 
- have a dull uniformity. — 

I would like, i to appeal | ote all our 
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‘has made a new approach possible. 


~ election—the warmongering panic, the 1 


_ minute stunts this time. 
differences more freely and openly than other 


weld conflict heleueat the: Sie di of freedom an 


despotism, . democracy — and  totalitarianisn 
Britain can play a leading part. Millions i in oth 
countries look to her for'a lead.” E 

What is needed is a government based on th 
broad principle of social justice, a governmer 
attuned to the needs of the modern world an 


_ inspired by a vision of the future. I ask you 1 


go forward with Labour to a world of pea 
and fair~ opportunities of ‘happiness _ for al 
aa Fate 
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= WANT TO SAY something constructive tonig! 
about our Conservative ideals and our plans fc 


the future of the country. Of course it would t 
beyond ordinary human nature in an election fe 
me to ignore what’s been said by the other sid 
indeed, it would be letting them off too light 
So ri certainly seize the opportunity of drav 
ing your attention to their quite obvious lack « 
unity and almost total neglect of well thous! 
out policy. 

I shan’t. quote a lot of facts © and: figure: 
you’ve had plenty of those, and judging by D 


_Summerskill’s shopping list it wouldn’t be diff 


cult for you to calculate for yourselves ho 
inaccurate many of them can be. I want 1 
concentrate on the big issues. You'll be decidin 
by your votes next Thursday which team <« 
Ministers will serve you best “in the next fir 
vital years; which government will the bett 
carry forward the magnificent achievements ( 
Sir Winston Churchill’s leadership and admini: 
tration, and which statesmen will most effec 


_tively represent you at the fortheomune tall 


with Russia. . 
~ Sir Anthony Eden’s patient aunts for peat 
As 
Winston’s chosen and trusted successor, | 
should be the man to lead us out of the anxiou 
tension of recent years. I’ve no doubt you'll als 
decide that our party is the most competent 1 
maintain the financial and economic conditior 
that have brought us prosperity. - 
You’ ve’ seen both parties doing the work « 
government since the war. You don’t just hay 
to judge us\on what we say. You can judge u 
and you’re entitled to do so, no less by whi 
we've done. The facts of the past three and 
half years speak for themselves. Hayen’t yo 
watched with pride the increasing influence « 
our country in world affairs? The ending of tw 
wars, in Korea and Indo-China? The groupin 
together of the nations of the west, opening u 


_mew Prospects for a lasting peace? While 


home we’ré enjoying record production, recor 
exports, full employment, the end of rationin; 
and more than a million new houses built sinc 
we took office. 

‘Just you think back for a 5 omen ts the teh 
of socialism, to the continual crises, to. the pe: 
petual shortages, to the never-en control 
And remember the stories they spread Bt AN 


ployment bogey, the scare that we'd 
social services. Well, all these have prove 
false, so I’m sure you'll be _watchful: 


Up till now in the campaign the socialis 
have ft coe A yr th 
own faith at all. The truth is that. they’ve 
culled during dis te foah eee 


and 


of their energies in attacking” 


j acne wounds. They've 
e to make an occasional slobbery — 
direction. 3s 
yu make no mistake, Sree plenty of; 
vigour in the socialist movement yet, 
"ll have a stiff fight to beat them. You 
ke nothing for granted. One or two votes 
h street and every village may make all the 
jut I feel sure that this time, and on their. 
sent showing, you'll not put your trust in the 
alist party to give you good government in | 
and crucial years which lie ahead. 
1 see, the socialists haven’t adapted their ideas 
the light of experience to suit present-day 
is. Just when we want.to get everyone to pull 
ether in a spirit of national unity they bring 
their weary, stale, and unprofitable class-war _ 
uments. With all the anxieties facing us, this — 
ardly the moment for such intemperance. 
ey seem to have got no new points. They 
fen’t even told us how many extra doses of 
isation they expect us to swallow, or 


testing 


it really sense to re-hash the whole steel 
ustry once more, just when it’s producing a 
ord 20,500,000 tons a year? We are also told 
t the machine-tool industry is threatened. Is 
the time, when we are depending on vital 
Hineering exports, to upset so delicate and 
ential a part of our production? 

he latest victim, we are told, is the chemical 
us One big company, the Imperial. 
emical Industries, has just launched a scheme 
ich enables its employees to take up shares in 
» company. And is this sort. of progressive 
Wwe to be thrown overboard like the profit- 
ring schemes in the gas industry when that 
S nationalised? Its part of our policy to 
ible the workers to take a more intimate part 
the industries to which they devote the labour 
eir lives, and I’m quite sure that nationalisa- 
is not the answer. It’s too impersonal; it 
ssnm’t. encourage risk-taking and individual 
Ort. Its reintroduction should be strenuously 
dosed. 
We should also be very. wary about the 
ists’ bills for heavy government expendi- 
. Mr. Gaitskell really shirked this one last 
but we’ve been warned that we must be 
ed for a socialist Government to draw its 
Bramme not only from the hastily drafted 
r phlet, which they got together for this elec- 
but also from Challenge to Britain. This 

s called a ‘ Programme of Action for the next 
bo Government’. This is altogether a more 
ent and more expensive brew. 

‘don’t know who does Mr. Gaitskell’s arith- 
tic, but I learn from socialist economists that 
ll is likely to run into several hundreds of 
ons of pounds. In face of this, how are you — 
ct taxes to be reduced, or post-war credits 
restored, or for any of the other most_ 
things to be done which have been 
r or promised ? ‘For myself, I refuse to. 
'y Promises about individual taxes before — 
_but I do say that we must go for- 
g in success. There’s not a word in _ 
of | the socialist Manifesto about build- _ 
mn railways and safer roads; not a word ty 
ring the slums; not a word about 
z new ie ie nothing about bring-_ 


y 
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Smeg ‘sure that the =e 
from the state. 

cerwaeng forgot about these 
rt they 


_ abroad. So, 


yf a 


cheese. He proceeded to bowl the cheese 
‘home like a hoop and got it filthy with mud and 
tar. His mother naturally scolded him and told 
* him he should carry it home on his head. So 


next day when he was sent to buy some butter, 
_he carried that home on his head, and, of course, 
the butter melted away in the sun and came 
' pouring down his face. He had the typical 


socialist approach, that lad. They’re always try- 


_ ing to carry out, in the totally different condi- 


tions of today, what somebody told them was a 


good idea yesterday. 


As for us, it’s always been a feature of our 


Conservative faith that we’ve adapted ourse‘ves 


to changing circumstances so as to cbtain a 
proper relationship between the interests of the 
state and the individual person. When we saw 


.a selfish individualist creed run riot in the last 


century we intervened -by state legislation to 
care for the condition of children and workers 
in mine and factory. And then when we saw 
state control go mad as it had by 1951 when 
we came into office, we turned our economy over 
to freedom and restored personal initiative and 
opportunity. You may be sure that over the next 
few years we'll keep the balance true. We don’t 
intend to tolerate monopolies or unfair price 
rigging. At the same time we shan’t hesitate to 
reward success and to cut loose cramping restric- 
tions on human endeavour. : 
Up to date we can claim that there are many 


'. more blessings to count than there have been in 


the past. We’ve full employment, higher wages 
and earnings, better working and housing con- 
ditions, the finest social services in the world, 
more choice and plenty in the shops, and less 
restraint for the individual. 

-I-expect what you want to know is whether 
we can-make these improvements last, and how 
we shall build on them and put right what is 
still wrong. So now let me discuss our policy 
for stability. 

Well, we’ve restored national solvency. We 
don’t claim that all is settled and stable. Indeed, 
we realise that there are many difficulties ahead. 
What we do claim, and our record proves it, is 
that when things go wrong we act promptly 
and effectively to put them right, and that when 
things are going well we seize our opportunities 
to the full. Our policy is a combination of 
strictness and encouragement. We’ve had to keep 
a firm grip on borrowing and hire purchase. But 
we’ve given encouragement by opening markets, 
removing restrictions on trade, and relieving 
taxes. These policies, unlike the socialist theories, 
do work and are working. 

Let me give you an example. There is no 
matter more important to the nation or more 
vital for full employment than the balancing of 
our overseas accounts. Last February I saw that 
we were beginning to spend too much at home 
and weren’t putting enough into our exports 
using the ordinary financial 
mechanism, I introduced some pretty stiff 
medicine. And we are beginning to see the first 
effects. Our trade figures are better; and we are 
once again holding the position of our reserves. 
We must earnestly hope that things will not be 
made more difficult by industrial disputes. 

Contrast our record with what the socialists 
did when a far more serious situation developed 
in 1951. They allowed our reserves to fall by no 
less than $900,000,000 in their last four months 
_ without taking any effective action. Instead, they 


had a General Election and left us the job of 


putting all this right. 

Of course, if you look back, you remember 
we had to take more unpopular steps than we 
foreseen to be necessary before we. took 
office. We never thought that any government 
would leave such a crisis situation behind them. 
I explained in my first Budget how in the 
national interest, by which we must all be 
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governed, to) cut expenditure snctodacls 
the food subsidies. But we did as we had always — 
indicated we would do: we gave compensation 
to those most in need. Thank goodness our , 
Policies succeeded in restoring the position then 
as they are doing now. 

We should also be thankful that in addition to 
the increase in pensions and other benefits we 
were able to make in 1952, we’ve since be2n able 
to improve- pensions and benefits again, includ-* 
ing the assistance scales about which we’ve heard 
a great deal. And we’ve been able to reduce taxes 
all. round. In this last Budget alone we re‘i¢ved 
2,500,000 people from paying imcome tax 
altogether, while 17,500,000 people were helped. 
You know they really can’t all be the rich as 
the socialists say. I realise how difficult it is for 
many on fixed incomes and retired persons living 
on savings to make both ends meet. We know 
this, and your interests are atways in my mind. 
But it doesn’t make sense for Mr. Harol i Wilson, 
in his TV broadcast, to say that ‘ Labour 
managed to keep prices relatively steady ’. 

With their whole apparatuseof control the cost 
of living rose more in their last year of office 
than it has done in the last three years of our 
Conservative Government. The cost of. living 
must be seen, if it’s to be seen fair'y, in relation 
to incomes; and it is a fact that, under the Con- 
servatives, wages and earnings and social benefits 
have gone ahead of price rises, while under the 
socialist Government they lagged _ behind. 
Remember that the cost. of living leapt under 
the socialists by 8s. in the pound, and that was 
with all the controls and the rationing and the 
subsidies that were paid for out of taxation. And 
they’ve nothing different to offer you today. 

Last night on that rather rowdy TV, Mr. 


Callaghan issued a challenge about raticning. I 


really don’t know what the socialists will have to 
do. They say they don’t intend to bring back 
rationing. But they seem to me to be protesting 
so much that I think it’s worth quoting Socialist 
Commentary of February of this year, which 
said on page 42, and I now quote: ‘ But there 
is no sure way of bringing down the price of tea 
or of meat, without subsidies which in turn mean 
rationing. Fhat would be far too unpopular to 
propose ’. Well, that’s the end of the quotation, 
and I’Il leave it with you. 

I feel that, from our point of view, it’s only 
by expansion and liberation of effort that we 
can produce more not only for ourse’ves but 
for humanity as a whole. I am speaking to you 
tonight as one who has held the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer longer than anyone in 
post-war _Britain. Ive for some time been 
Chairman of the Economic Organisation of the 
European countries. I’ve had numerous oppor- 
tunities of meeting and consulting wi.h my 
fellow Ministers in the Commonwealth—both 
here and overseas in their own countries. I’ve 
seen our policies bearing fruit at home and 
abroad. With my own eyes I’ve seen the growth 
of imaginative wealth creating projects all over 
the Commonwealth and Empire. And I’ve seen 
our determined efforts to open up trade meet a 
welcome response from Europe. Now we hear, 
I am glad to say, that America is making a 
further move in our direction. 

I say with conviction that it would be an act 
of great irresponsibility to turn back now and 
check all these developments just when they are 
about to yield positive benefits. So you see, in 
answer to the question whether we can maintain 
stability, I say that our best hope lies in main- 
taining our present expansionist policy. In this 
way we can take advantage of future prospects 
or, as I have expressed it, we can hope to double 
our standard of living within a generation. 

I will end by speaking of the progressive mood 
and spirit of our approach to the future. I put 
first that we must train our youth to meet the 
challenge of tomorrow. We must maintain 


poets etre rt! 

nt, the real wealth of our country. , 

is wealth is to be found in the health and 
of our. people; the education of our 

; ildren; the skill of our technicians and crafts- 
men; the efficiency and enterpise of our 
cs _ agriculture and of our great industries. We shall 
: "encourage | investment in the tools of industry 
“and in factory building. We shall continue * to 
support home agriculture by ensuring fair prices ; 


ee modern cat n af we are to pine up to the — 
- increasing competition of-other countries; if we | 
are to continue to pay our way abroad; and if 
we are to bequeath to the next generation the 
assurance of a happier and fuller life. _ me 
That, then, is the quality of our approach. 


as a — eats va vigorous 
enjoy the respect cs nHpStIgnS of our frie 
and allies overseas. 
That is the prospect Segre erat? we thet 
The choice is yours next aan and it s 


and orderly marketing schemes for the major 
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You must ask yourselves which Government will 
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Konndations af Western. Values 


Sir; —Having only read Sir John Maud’s talk 


on ‘Integrity’ (THE LISTENER, May_ 19), I am 


not at all sure whether he had his ‘ 
_ his cheek ’ when he says: 
but he [the citizen] reserves to himstlf 


tongue in 


a ihe: ‘right and duty te overrule, in the last resort, 


‘any one of those claims [Sir John had men- 
- tioned citizenship, party, trade union and pro- 
' fession]~ upon his loyalty. That “is ney, he can 
call himself free. ia 2 


2 Being, like Sir John, an ree oe of western 


freedom, but not being so renowned, I must in 
call humbleness take him to task over his meaning 
of integrity. 
mecAs far ds: 1. can™ see; what Sir John is 
preaching is not just that “integrity” is a 
' good thing, and that it can only be found in’ 
the western world, but that ‘integrity’ basic- 
ally means loyalty to one’s self and not to any 
self-chosen cause,..°- ¢? 

’ Pressed to its logical conclusion this could anty: 


Sir,—Just after hearing the immediately 
valuable talk by Sir John Maud on ‘ Integrity’ 
(printed in THe LisTENER of May 19), 
‘chanced to open Morley’s Life of Gladstone and 
alighted on the following sentence written by the 
- Victorian nonconformist preacher, Spurgeon, to 
Mr. Gladstone just prior to the latter’s -visit to 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle i in January 1882: 

You do not know how those of us regard you, 

_ who feel it a joy to live when a premier believes 

in righteousness. “We believe in no man’s infalli- 

bility but i is restful to be sure of one man’s 

integrity. (The italics are Spurgeon’s.) 2 

‘John Morley’s comment followed: | a 

That admirable sentence marks the secret. - 
i Yours, etc., Ne: tart 

Barfreystone »- ‘ C. J. WRIGHT ~ 
Good Babusiones 

Sir—In his first talk on~ ae above subject 
(Tue LisTENER, May 19) Sir Harold Nicolson’ 
rightly derides the absurdity of the rigid eti- 


“aR 
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ing held, say, at the Hotel d’Albret at the ti 


when Mme. de Montespan was coming i 
favour and Scarron’s widow was leatning © 
art of conversation from the famous phi 


- gophers and writers of the age which was aft 
wards to delight and capture the most glam 


ous King of France and keep him content w 


his Mme. de Maintenon throughout his decl 


ing years rae etcs, | 
Bath | . 


. Sir,—Sir Harold Nicolson jis quite wrong 
thinking that ‘it was difficult for a Canton m 
chant to learn the elaborate etiquette prescril 
for mandarins’ (THE LisTENER, May 19), Bi 


PETER DE Morn’ 


~ merchant and mandarin would know exactly , 


etiquette prescribed for each membér of — 


- group and there was never any reason why eit 


would wish to adopt the etiquette ‘Prescribed | 


the other. 


If Sir Harold Nicolson "haa had the gc 
fortune to live among the Chinese he would I 
say that the code of deportment they - i 


3 Z -mean ‘anarchy’. Using Sir John’s argument —Guette at the Court of Louis XIV as described i in adop ted was cither ‘destructive of the BR 
AG again, what he is saying then is that ‘ QUATORYS © -Co- it Simon's. Whemoibe Hor slicely the Vener vidual’s dignity ’ or ‘ wasteful of precious tim 
J be f th ik Nk y The He ema St th Its of this code of d 
___ is a good thing, it can only be found in the janners of the period were evolved not so much Bee Oke eee $ COCE OL GEPOTE 
¥ Rye" ‘western world and in fact it is the very back-~ by, Louis: himself who, after. all, only. carried has been that, in China, the coolie has | 
Jae bone of the western way of: l#fe! I would invite : manners of a gentlemen. When I was a Con 
=f, foll _ the customs established by the House of. Valois ine ral A gine ident thats 
rv _ Sir John’s comment on the ollowing questions: “to their logical conclusion, but ‘by sthe great | in China I learned quite by accident tha 


that“ 
- world2 I- personally do not agree with their 


is it (i)_being honest to one’s self, or (ii) anar- 
chistic to stubbornly refuse to obey a majority 
decision within a given community over a matter 
in which he is in a minority? : 

The other point I would like to take up is 
that in all fairness can he, as he does, suggest 
integrity ’ is impossible in the communist 


beliefs but I cannot for one moment credit. 
- them with a complete lack of integrity. Surely 

what ‘integrity’ means is that the individual 
catalogues his beliefs and loyalties and gives 
them an order of priority. Any doubts or con- 
flicts would be solved by giving way to at 
more important loyalty. 

_ The basic loyalty, the most important bie: 
ana thus placed highest on the list, is, accord- 
ing to Sir John, loyalty to the individual self. 
_ My contention is that it should for a citizen 
be something outside himself, otherwise he is 
nothing but an anarchist, and Sir John is 
preaching anarchy. 


The difference between our Pe of freedom | 


and that of the communist-dominated world is 
really nothing at all to do with integrity, and in 
fact only differs in a matter of degree, the 
See to which individuals _ can infipence 


- they have been made. bale ra 
. Yours, etc., ; 


salons of the period? It was at the Hotels de 
Richelieu, d’Albret, and de Rambouillet that the 
intelligentsia mingled with the aristocracy and, 
between them,-a culture was born which, while 
it certainly separated the upper classes from the 
lower, set the tone for and mightily affected the 
-whole ciyilised world. Moreover, all the great 
salons that existed after that epoch, those of 
Mme. du Deffand, Mlle. de Lespinasse, where 
the Encyclopaedists gathered and formulated 
their world-shaking designs, and still later those 
of Mesdames de Stael and Récamier, with their 
brilliant wit, their political power and their in- 
fluence on the destiny of mankind, were steeped 
in the tradition established in the reign of the~ 
Sun-King when Moliére, Racine, La Fontaine, 
the Duc de Rochefoucauld, Madame de La- 
fayette, Bossuet,. Fénélon, and many others, 


added their intellectual lustre to the aristocratic” 


assemblies in the great houses of Paris where 
manners were made and conversation became an 
art. *« 
Whatever the Revolution did for equality, it 
had the unfortunate effect of eventually exter- 
minating a quality of which style and good 
manners are but outward. expressions, and with- 
_ gut which we have the social drabness seen 
‘about us on all sides today. Does anyone think © 
that the modern cocktail party is an improve- 
ment upon and in any way comparable in charm, 


r - Stanmore MartTIN O’REGAN pleasure and dood taste with os sort of gather- 
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anything out of the ordinary in such a situatic 


Formosa: Bone of Contention 


Governor of Shanghai was first cousin to 
cook, It did not occur to anyone that, there 


+ ~~~ Yours, etc, ud 
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. Sir,—I regret I am still unable to agree 
the Barrister-at-Law’s conclusion. With resp 
I submit that he has ignored the effects 
Japan’s unconditional surrender by which 
accepted without reservation the terms of 

iro Communiqué and the Potsdam Decla 
tion and under which she had to relinquis 
“number of territories. ‘Thus Japan’s -manda 
territories were transferred to United Ste 
trusteeship via the United Nations, the ad: 
tration of Sakhalin was taken over by | 
Russians and Korea was declared an independ 
state long before the San Francisco Peace Tr 
with Japan came into being. Unless these tra 
fers of sovereignty were to be regarded 
invalid, how is it possible not to recog 
sovereignty over Formosa and the 


came under Chinese administration? : sho 


be remembered that the Chinese G 


ores as well as the former mandated | 
Korea, Sakhalin, and the Kuriles. The - 
hat the Chinese government was not repre- 
- at San Francisco did not alter the~ 
ation. The reason for China’s absence was 
lained by Mr. Herbert Morrison, then the 


be allowed to decide with which Chinese 
es nment she wished to establish peaceful - 
ons. Japan made her choice when she signed 
“Peace Treaty with the Republic of China in 
2. Japan’s recognition of Chinese sove- 
gnty over Formosa and the Pescadores not 
ly found support in the articles quoted in my 


ympanying the treaty, which clearly stipulates — 


iy hereafter be under the control of the 

public of China. 

China’s sovereignty over Formosa and the 

cadores can therefore hardly be denied, as 

- fact, it was stated by Mr. Acheson 

January 6, 1950. It is, moreover, recognised 

the United Nations, and Mr. Nutting 

lared before the General Assembly last year, | 

it any attack on Formosa would be an attack 

a member’s territory, i.¢., China’s territory. 
Yours, etc., 

Lor don, W.1 Y. S. CHEN 

_ Director, Free China Information Service 


srmany Ten Years After 

Sir, ag—It is an unfair statement to say, as. 
soffrey Barraclough did in THE LISTENER of 
12, that the restoration of the big German 
al and steel trusts is the most significant 
opment in recent German history and that 
+ the Germans real power resides in big 
lance and heavy‘ industry, without also saying 
t the final. authority over German coal and 
is now the High Authority of the Schu- 
m Plan, in ‘which six nations participate and © 
which the President is a Frenchman. 

It would seem more true to say that the most 
mificant thing in recent German history is 
t the final authority over two of the essentials 
war—German coal and steel—has been vested 
th German consent in an international body, 
ich includes their traditional enemies the 


Yours, etc., - 
R. L. GarraTT 


1e British Universities 
Sir—I am grateful for Mr. Meade’s jetta 
HE LIsTENER, April 28) on the American rh.D. 
y letter was not intended as a ‘ defence of the 
nerican Ph.pD.’, nor designed to ‘rehabilitate 
it many Americans condemn’. The critical 
ts of Barzun’s Teacher in America 
y the chapter, ‘The ph.p. Octopus’) 
cellent. I would firmly recommend anyone 
emplates. embarking upon an American 
gree programme’ to read and ponder — 
My concern was to correct an unfor-_ 
(which Dr. Ashby assures me hale 
awares into his talk) and to prevent 
ceptions to which it might lead. I_ 


_ Secretary, when he stated that Japan — 


letter but also in the exchange of notes — 


t the terms of the treaty shall be applicable | 
all the territories which are now or which . 


aes 
Riciawtin of Kevan worth. To mention ‘ in- 


- tellectual tyros from obscure educational founda- 
tions in the mid-west’ is gratuitous. Charity 


-may forget them. Nor is the Ph.D. a ‘union 


card’ for teaching in colleges and universities 
in any other sense than an Oxford or Cambridge 
M.A. (or research degree) or its equivalent (or 

* near-equivalent’ from ‘ Redbrick’) is a neces- 
sary qualification for similar positions in Britain. 
The two situations are analogous. As for ‘ dreary 
grind’, Pascal pointed out that this is necessary 
in any discipline, from praying to footnoting 
and latin verbs. 

Mr. Meade says that ‘the democratisation of 
the degree has meant that the part p'ayed by 
original research has diminished’. This is a 
question of historical fact, which it would be 
extremely hard precisely to define, or accurately 
to answer. Of twenty ph.p. theses examined in 
preparation for my own—from Harvard, Yale, 
Chicago, to Western Reserve, Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Fordham (R.C.)—a quarter have been 


excellent, a half good, and a quarter poor. A 


magnificent 1,700-page work on Peter Ramus, an 
important work on the seventeenth-century 
curriculum in Cambridge (England), and an 
analysis of the metaphysical thought of Jonathan 
Edwards, fill long-felt gaps. All, produced 
during the last five years, await publication. I 
have not yet encountered ‘appendices on some- 
one else’s footnotes’, although not aii theses 
show too much ‘ original research’. This is true 
in Britain, as in U.S.A. (and elsewhere). Re- 
search is an art born of love. ‘ The democratisa- 
tion of the degree’ has not prevented that highly 
competitive (and somewhat ruthless) American 
“system” of selectives survival which Barzun 
describes. Probably not one out of ten who 
embark upon a ‘ Ph.D. programme’ receive their 
degree. This is evidence both for and against 
the truth of the notion of ‘a cult of the Ph.p.’ 

To say, however, that ‘the chief function of 
the professor . . . has become the selection for 
his hungry graduate sheep of suitable subjects 
from dwindling supply’ is ludicrous. There are 
more evident gaps in the fields of thought and 
learning with which I am acquainted than there 
are qualified persons engaged in filling them. In 
the field of English theology a thorough 
theological interpretation of Richard Hooker 
(probably England’s, and almost certainly 
Anglicanism’s, _ greatest post - Reformation 
theologian) remains to be written. In English 
nonconformity there is practically nothing theo- 
logical written on the saintly and scholarly 
Richard Baxter. During my research on Jonathan 
Edwards I have encountered topic after topic 
where I have sought for information and inter- 
pretation which was non-existent. I have sug- 
gested numbers of subjects of theses to my 
tutors, not one of which they have considered 
as ‘ academic trivia’. 

The American concept of the ‘ field’ and the 
greater interrelation of disciplines here does 
not Permit of Mr. Meade’s notion of ‘ narrow- 
ing’. Of course, no degree qualifies one to 
teach. But, in my experience, the best scholars 
and. ‘thinkers are the best teachers. Nor’ can 
one be a good teacher above a certain level 
without gifts and training in thinking and learn- 
ing. Barzun’s Teacher in America is only com- 


‘and welcome th€ criticisms of both parable to ‘ Truscott’s’ Redbrick and its sequels. 


. Ast ot Mr. Meade, and, were there (Sir Walter Moberly is a more balanced guide.) 


only Bocimpent, but add sub= 


It shows that Americans are as good as the 


British at healthy self-criticism. 


I do not support a ‘ cult of the ph.p.’ I affirm 


that the facilities for research and scholarship in 


the major American universities are excellent 


(better than they were at Oxford fifteen years 
ago), that the volume of productive scholarship 
st a high level is impressive, and that the require- 


“ments of al education prior to the thesis 
stage prevent that ‘ Over-specialisation ’ against 
which so much criticism has so properly been 
levelled. If mutual criticism between Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. is important, mutual 
understanding is even more necessary. ‘ Their 
zeal for knowledge is only a sham fight. . .. 
They are never in earnest with anything that 
goes beyond palpable utility ’. These biting words 
were written, not of Americans, but of us who 
are English. In 1799 they were not too in- 
accurate. I doubt whether Schleiermacher wouid 
write them today. 

Yours, etc., 


Chicago W. S. Morris 


Art from Abroad 

Sir,—Miss Rebecca West chides me—with an 
amiability greatly appreciated—for reading her 
Picasso preface ‘carelessly’. But surely not as 
carelessly as she seems to have read it? 

A short time ago there occurred what is per- 
haps the most prodigicus artistic event of the 
present century. Pablo Picasso, at the age of 
seventy-two, opened his sketchbook on the 
twenty-eighth of Nevember, 1953, and went on 
drawing in a frenzy of industry until the third 
of February, 1954. In those nine weeks he pro- 
duced one hundred and eighty drawings of great 
beauty. 

This is what Miss West wrote in her préface. 
Now, however, in your correspondence columns, 
she writes: 

Nor did I express any opinion whatsoever on 
the relative importance of these drawings as a 
part of Picasso’s creative work, because I 
assumed that any. person intelligent encugh to 
look at these drawings would also be intelligent 
enough to see that in spite of their undeniable 
beauty they were hors concours and that they 
had the special value of marginal annotations to 
the great work by the hand of the great man. 

It would be interesting to know how Miss 
West reconciles her view that these drawings are 

“marginal annotations’ with her earlier state- 
ment that they constitute ‘ the most prodigious 
artistic event’ not merely of Picasso’s career 
but ‘of the present century’. Can it be that it 
is not the drawings themselves that Miss West 
finds so prodigious, but the fact that Picasso did 
three drawings a day for nine weeks?—an inter- 
pretation which I explicitly considered and 
rejected, since I could not believe Miss West 
to be as ingenuous as all that. 

In the meantime, I apologise to Miss West 
for my erroneous inferences about her opinions, 
inferences made in a desparing effort to discover 
a possible basis for her prodigious claim. 

Yours, etc., 


Londen, S.W.3 Davip SYLVESTER 


‘Meaning and Symbol’ 

Sir.—May I correct a remark of your 
reviewer's (THE LISTENER, May 12) about my 
book, Meaning and Symbol in Three Modern 
Artists? He credits me with the view ‘ that “the 
purely formal, aesthetic part” of the picture has 
a merely subsidiary connection with its “ mean- 
ing” *. This is quite incorrect, as the following 
quotations from my book will show: 

The experience which lies behind the work of 
art is intimately bound up with the form through 
which it is expressed. However disturbing, dis- 
torted, or strange, however illusive or seductive 
these forms may be, the question of their sym- 
bolismnr and meaning must always be of prime 
importance (page 200). 

Again, writing of Paul Nash, I said: 

... the inner content for him was most com- 
pletely expressed, not in words, nor in religious 
or psychological language, but in pictorial form, 
in art (page 139). 

My quarrel with contemporary art criticism is 
that it ignores the.meaning of a work of art, 


-aesth etic ise in. 


inner _ ‘ ‘or p chological “Ci 


7 3 
fer that I regar rd works of art ‘ sump. y 


biography 


ograms’ is, I think, to give a very wrong © 


ession of my book and of my regard for 
Nash, Henry Moore, and Munch as artists; 


written. 


aes There are many ways. of approaching the - 
ge. hs meaningful content of a work of art. I have tried - 


to: suggest an exploration of the meaning of 


é contemporary art based largely on Jungian 

me “psychology. It is obvious that your reviewer has | 

a little understanding of symbolism as studied by 

[Sa analytical psychology and that therefore my book 

~~ -ihas -Jittle meaning for him. _ He speaks of 
& és 


symbols which we can’ learn to recognise from 
a study of Jung’. But symbols must first and 
foremost be experienced inside oneself, other- 
wise they remain mere verbal formulas. The 
question is: can we respond to the symbols 
latent in a particular work of art and become 
‘aware of the emotional and noetic contents 
which they activate? If not, the essence of art 


to Paul Nash: * 
The life- -giving experience ‘is not anit en- 
shrined in the work of art, but is there as flint 
~ from which again the spark may ‘be struck” 
(page - 186). 
Yours, etc., 
G. F. WINGFIELD DicBy 


London; SW 


ees ‘ 


boii and Teens 
% 3 Sir,—I am indebted to Mr. P. Coutts Trotter 


‘of the exhibition of paintings by D. H. 
‘Lawrence at the Warren Gallery in 1929. 


a, 


os %* “have. I found them given as Mr. Coutts Trotter 
2 a: 3 gives them. Indeed, his own knowledge-and the 
files of The Times would seem to be the only. 


as 7 ' v ] } 


‘ a 2 


“y ‘ fx 


; yt swig 
. the ia that most seaecenianas in economics » 
are not the result of designed experiments means 


.* 


that it is peculiarly difficult to interpret ea, - thought, it is possible both to minimise the 


-‘jnterrelations between sets of observations. 


ee me economics is that they can usually be taken: only’ ~ have an estimate of known inaccuracy, of pre-~ 


sa tiea 

_) =e 

he ox Another characteristic of measurements in 
Se VEL long ‘periods of time. Thus, the national 


4 a “income is normally computed for periods of one 
year, which means that, to obtain a mere twenty © 
Boba tyations, the economist must wait twenty 
years. Nor is it certain that, during those- 
_ twenty years, the economy will record scientific- 
ally interesting values of the national _income, 
in the sense that the national income may not ~ 
x vary over the range which-the economist wishes 


AGEs to observe. Under these circumstances, it is not 
' _—_ surprising that a great deal of effort has been — 
devoted, during the past ten or fifteen years, both 
to the procéss of making estimates’ of economic 
ee magnitudes out of the by-product of administra- 


of devising ways of collecting inherently better 
io data. 


ce of scientific sampling — methods. In principle, 

_ many economic magnitudes can be adequately 
estimated from information obtained directly 
From a comparatively small part of the whole 
- population. It is not necessary to hold a com- 
ee and to note down everybody’s 
ae: The results of a sample investigation 


es 


-. this, surely, is clearly implied in what I have 


=. 'Sir,—Mr:- 


will always evade us. As I wrote wae reference 


* . ‘ be 


for making known what, until now at any rate, 
have been the ignored facts about the closing” 


;} Aa 
© Innone of the numerous'books about Lawrence _ 


. + : “™ Ye. eld 


The most promising of these involves re use 


‘has done e) publictacrtace in draw 

toa long perpetuated error, | - - 

Nous ete," 7, 2 
_HaRDIMAN Scorr 


~ ee 7 _ ie 


London, W.1. 


A Failed Masterpiece — 


dogmatic; his account of the T. E. Lawrence- 
- Professor Namier Lenin-Trotsky story differs 


from the authoritative version. If he looks at the 


article by Professor Namier (included in the 
‘book on Lawrence by his friends) he will see 
that the butler did not see the joke and did not 
stop short. Moreover, Professor Namier made a 
caustic comment about . Lawrence. being so shy 
that he was always trying to make a sensation. 

The interesting thing is not’ what Lawrence 
actually said or did—which is rarely amusing— 
but that three of his friends—Graves, Richards, 


and Curtis—should all put out different versions 
of the same story without apparently oe 
_ to check it at its source. 


\ 
Yours, etc., i, 


f Ormskirk F = as BRIDDE J, 
Kiimals Asleep 
Sir,—Mr. Fred Dean, in his kind deter in 


‘Tue LISTENER of May 12, queries my assertion 
that sometimes swifts spend the night in’ the air. 


_I appreciate what he says but. the evidence is, . 


I think, fairly conclusive. In the short broadcast 
talk I could not give it beyond referring to the 
_ French aviator who encountered swifts at night 
at 10,000 feet. As the query has been raisect and. 
the matter is of considerable interest, perhaps 


you will allow me to quote part of the evidence | 


now. It is summarised in the fourth edition of 
my book, Nature Parade, from which I quote: 


j 


ee | - Economics as an 1 Applied Science | Ree 


Gontinued jrom 919) 
a “SS Ny 


into the size of any economic “magnitude | are, 


‘error and to get an idea of its size. There may 
_well be circumstances in which it is better to 


cisely the quantity one really interested in, 
- than a more accurate e 

only indirectly relevant to one’ '$ enquiry. 
- Similarly, it is possible in some cases to make 
_ observations more rapidly than the conventional 


) 


annual rate. Attempts have been made, ‘for 
income 
But there are” 
obvious limits to this process. One cannot in-_ 


example, to estimate the national — 
quarterly, instead of annually. 


definitely increase the rate at which information 
is accumulated, merely by reducing the time 
interval between the observations. There is, for 
example, presumably some minimum period over 
which it makes sense to think of the national 


tive activity, and to the more encouraging process’ income accruing. Many forms of income in fact J 
are paid out yearly or quarterly, and many are. 
paid out at shorter intervals. In the same way, 


many productive processes need ‘fixed and rather 
long periods of time to carry out. i) 


‘All this means that, while it may be possible 5 


to extend and improve the data. on which applied 


economics depends, there are certain unavoidable 


limits tothe process. The use of sampling in- 
vestigations into specific problems “may certainly. 
5 es to improve the er? and quality: 


~ “, +4 ty ‘ 


Lionel Curtis should not be too — 
- about fifty at 1,500, metres, 


a Li 


of, our, ‘atorinnton about many aspeege of 
of course, subject to: error; but, by taking 


mate of a quantity 
information from rather badly designed ; 
- data. ‘There is likely to ‘remain, in fact, a 


‘the natural Scientist can isteraet Ferd ry am 


-by Harold Osborne (Routledge and Kegan Pa 


- watched seventeen swifts. rise and disappea 
the clear sky. Of these eight were local bre 
- birds. Weitnauer checked this by examining tl 
‘nests. The next morning he was out by fot 
o'clock, and twenty minutes later the cries « 
_ swifts were audible. Through binoculars he sa 
Slowly the swif 
descended until, at four-thirty-five, single birt 
separated themselves from the flight, and s 
returned to the village. ee 
In 1951 Weitnauer joined forces with a pil 
who was keenly interested in the problem. } 
gave the probable answer to the question: Ho 


_ do the swifts remain in the air without beatit 


‘their wings? From his experience-as a glider pil 
- he knew that. columns of warm air rise to gre 
heights. By using one of these, swifts could | 


_ earried high above the earth without exertion. 


- On several’ occasions Weitnauer and the pil 
- used an aeroplane to observe swifts. - ne summ 
evening, between nine and nine-thirty, they o! 
served at various altitudes between 800 and 1,5: 
‘metres about: 100 swifts. Most of the birds we 
seen when it was quite dark*on the earth, All tl 
birds remained in an air-stream of YB od Sti-4 
Early next morning ‘the observers took off | 
their aeroplané, and at four-thirty-seven. saw tl 
first of the swifts descending to the ‘earth. Th 
was twenty minutes before swifts on earth bege 
_ to fly. Other observations on this habit.of swif 
are referred to in Weitnauer’s paper, In f 
opinion it is mainly a ‘fine weather habit of not 
‘breeding. birds,. although. towards the end of tl 
“breeding” ‘period parent birds sometimes spet 


» the night in the air, Whether or not the swif 


actually sleep ¢ on the wing-has not been proved- 
‘such proof would be - exceedingly difficult |; 

obtain! —but in view of. Weitnauer’s S. findings 
os ie prokagle that they do. cate 


_Yours,.etc., ite . 


- Ruislip oa ~ FRANK Ww. LaNe 
a, AF oa 


i 


economy. Similarly, increasing the frequency 
observations may, be expected to add to o 
knowledge of its behaviour. But it seems’ like 
that economists will have to continue to ré 
largely on data collected for other purposes, 
that much of their effort will continue to» 
devoted to ‘extracting economically meanit f 


> 


di ¢ 
ence almost of kind between the chtesamiis 
which economists must rely and those whi 


Albee recent books are: aveteahe and Criis 


28s.); The Works and Correspondence of Di 
Ricardo: Vol. X Biographical Miscellany, includi 
the Fournal of a Tour on the Continent, edited ; 
iero Sraffa with the collaboration of M. 
(Cambridge, 24s.); Art in Coinage, by € 4 
Sutherland (Batsford 25s.); Artist-Potters 
land, by Muriel Rose (Faber, ‘Mono 
Pottery and Porcelain’, 35s.)3. Arc 
Book 6, edited by Trevor Dannatt ( 
42s,)3 The Secret’ of Ulysses: « snc 
Foyee’s Bees . pe 


Vi 
Vare (Mi 


x... 

, oe HEN I was a boy I was taught the wisdom of Ecclesiastes 
> ina doggerel verse : 

/ wy ‘Under the sun 

“S A -. There’s nothing new’, © 

oe.) ' Said Solomon, 

+ we : And he said true. . 

ainly in the subject of philosophy there are no absolute novelties. 
e S produced a revolution in philosophy, if anyone did; yet his 
ie al principle, I think, therefore I exist’, had been used before, 
ipa Spria by which he Seen: it goes right back to St. Augustine. 


{ Blution in Philosophy 
e linguistic philosophy of our generation has also been called— 
ur asonably—a revolution in philosophy. What shall we say is its 
ral principle? Its central problem is the problem of meaning, and 
leaching of the new linguistic philosophy on the problem of meaning 
rystallised in Wittgenstein’s dictum that the meaning of an expres- 
is to be found in its use. Now who would you suppose said this? 
We cannot assert too emphatically or too often that meaning depends 
5on use, and that no form of words has any actual meaning until it 
sy is ? 
Use determines meaning; our mental operations, beliefs, words, and 
mbols all get their significance from the uses to which they are put. 
I am not quoting from Wittgenstein or any of his followers. I am 
ting from F. C. S. Schiller, a philosopher who taught in Oxford 
ing she first quarter of this century. What is more, these quotations 
ot just chance remarks, lucky asides in which Schiller happened 
ay something important without realising its importance. They are 
esentative examples of what Schiller himself thought fundamental. 
iller is worth our attention today just because he has a good deal 
pmmon with the new linguistic philosophy. I will go further than 
Schiller was a pragmatist; and I believe that the new linguistic 
psophy is a form of pragmatism. Again, Schiller continually urged 
logic should be studied in conjunction with the psychology of 
cing; and I believe that what the new linguistic philosophy calls 
ic "—‘ the logic of ordinary language’, or ‘informal logic "—is in 
a study of the relation between logic and a kind of psychology. 
ou may ask, am I trying to do a bit of debunking? To show that 
tg enstein was not a revolutionary, that the new philosophy is not 
? No, I am not saying that. There is all the difference in the world 
een seeing an important point and knowing how to apply it. I 
ed before that Descartes’ central principle had been stated by 
s. But Faces whe was no friend of Degantcs-~said this about 
rinciple 
| know what a difference there is between writing a word at random 
. and perceiving in that word a marvellous succession of consequences 
. so as to make it the foundation of a whole system. ° 
r said that meaning depends on use, he was not just 
a word at random’; he ‘ said it very loud and clear’, and he 
BE very often. All the - ‘same, he did not really know what to do 
it He floundered about in his efforts to put the principle to work, 
is promise to produce a psychological logic never came to anything 
"results are all too general and vague. What Wittgenstein 
only to see that meaning depends on use; Wittgenstein also 
od of applying the principle in detail. And that is where 
method of modern philosophy comes in. There is nothing 
r, and I am not for a moment ing the revolutionary 
ance, of this linguistic method. What I am suggest- 
am ‘Schiller had a better idea than some present-day 


eee, I wane 


inquiry. gesout begin with the psychology 


goes on, but it only 


— 


D. DAICHES RAPHAEL on F. C. S. Schiller 


stress. Schiller held 


becomes logic proper when it elicits from practice rules of preseription: 
when it advises us to select this way of thinking rather than that. On — 
this point I am quite ready to do a little debunking of the new 
linguistic philosophy. Our latest revolutionaries, who study what they 
call the logic of ordinary language, are content with descriptions of 
how thinking (or talking—it comes to the same thing, in their view) 
goes on in practice. They deplore the idea that philosophers are in any 
position to select one way of talking rather than another, or to prescribe 
any new ways of talking. They have aptly been called ‘ logical con- 
servatives ’. A revolutionary conservative is a self-contradiction, and it 
ill becomes self-styled logicians to be walking self-contradictions. ° 
Schiller was not a conservative in his logic; he was 4 radical. As I 
have said, his proposals for reform were pretty hazy, and perhaps 
conservatism is better than hazy reform. All the same, if you want to 
call yourself a revolutionary, you had better be a reformer. And, anyway, 
I think that in principle Schiller was right in regarding logic as norma- 
tive. Actually, Wittgenstein himself thought logic was a normative study. 
He called his way of doing philosophy ‘ grammar ’ rather than ‘ logic’. 
But it is the fashion now to call it logic. ‘ Logic’ has become a hallowed 
word in philosophy—one of those words that you use when you are 
not quite sure what you are at but want to sound respectable. I was 
delighted when I read the first sentences of an article written by 
Schiller in his old age. He said: 

For over fifty years I have now been inquiring diligently of all the 
logicians and logics I could get hold of what they think Logic is 
about. . . . I regret to say that the Holy Grail itself has not proved a 
more elusive quest. 

You will see from this quotation that Schiller is also worth talking 
about for the gaiety of his style. He was in fact an enfant terrible, and 
philosophy is always enlivened when one of those youngsters throws 
well-aimed brick-bats at the brittle mansions of metaphysics. In 
Schiller’s day the dominant metaphysics was Absolute Idealism, accerd- 
ing to which Reality (‘real’ Reality, that is) is the Absolute Mind, 
which contains within itself the universe of ‘ Appearance’ including 
the finite minds of you and me. Schiller was not alone in criticising 
this philosophy. But he was more or less alcne in laughing it to scorn. 
In one of his essays he shows that the Absolute must be a solipsist; 
for a solipsist is one for whom the whole world exists as the content 
of his own mind, and that is certainly true of the Absolute. This essay 
of Schiller’s (it comes in a book called Studies in Humanism) is followed 
by another one arguing that the Absolute is mad. For a mind which 
manifests dissociated, incomplete personalities—a schizophrenic—is 
mad, and the Absolute is supposed to manifest itself in the world of 
Appearance as numbers of dissociated, incomplete minds. ; 


A Celebrated Publication 

Schiller’s naughtiness is seen at its worst in a celebrated publication 
of 1901. He was treasurer of the newly formed Mind Association, which 
issues a quarterly journal called Mind. In 1901 Schiller put out a 
parody, dressed in the same clothes as Mind, but called Mind! It was 
said to be edited by ‘A Troglodyte’ (this was the pseudonym Schiller 
had used in publishing his first book, Riddles of the Sphinx, some years 
before). The magazine was described as a ‘ special illustrated Christmas 
number’. Illustrated? Well, there was one illustration—of a sort—a 
‘Portrait of Its Immanence the Absolute ’. It was on pink paper (“ the 
pink of Perfection’, a footnote explained). A rectangular frame was 
printed on the page, and at the top of the frame was stuck a sheet of * 
flimsy paper to protect the ‘ portrait’. When you lifted the flimsy paper 
you found—a blank. 

Then there were the articles: ‘ The Place of Humour in the Absolute” 
by F. H. Badly; ‘ The Critique of Pure Rot’ by I. Cant; and so on. 
The magazine is peppered with references to Pholisophy and Pholi- 
sophers. The Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
enables Schiller to include in the list of ‘New Books’ one by a 
‘Professor of Metanoiology and Physametics in the Sage and Onions 
School of Pholisophy; published at Troy Town, N.J.’—with a note 
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agree. 
pes contain some better things, though. 
up of parodies as well as puns, and the 
Eat Aristotle in the magazine are really clever. 
‘supposed to be a newly discovered fragment of a Platonic 
in which Socrates (or rather, according to the manuscript 
Scoptades, “the Joker’) proves to a young man that his best 
his parents, are his worst enemies. The argument is this. Our 
friends, the young man says, are those who do us the greatest 
id our parents have dene us the greatest good in being the 
f our life. He agrees with Scoptades that, by parity of reason- 
ir “greatest enemies are those who cause us the greatest evil, 
Well now, says. Scoptades, ‘ you escape your own notice in 
your own murderers’. For all men are ceetal, are they not? All 
o are born must also die. 
, = “* And if any one knowingly put you in a ie where you must die, 
uch as a desert island or-a den of lions, would 7 not consider him the 
cause of your death? ’ 

-* Most certainly I should’: 
-*But have not your parents done this very thing to you? Did you 
not say that they were the authors of your being in a world where 
ou must die? And does it not follow that they are the authors of the 
greatest evil, namely death, and not friends, but murderers? ” 


at a bad parody of some of Socrates’ methods. 


ipplementing Aristotle 

1 also like the new fragment of Aristotle’s Ethics, which (among 
things) supplements Aristotle’s account of his ideal type of man, 
e megalopsychic (or Breat-souled) man’, with a description of ‘ the 
galopsychic woman’. It makes use, throughout, of well-known 
rases from Aristotle’s description of ‘the magnanimous man. Even 
hout a Schiller to ridicule him, Aristotle’s ideal man seems to us 
ghtfully smug. With a few small twists, Schiller gives us the megalo- 
ychic woman. Here are a couple of sentences: 


one hand, love seems to be a good, but on the other, whom should 
he love? For love is the part of the inferior who cannot sufficiently 
honour his superior, but the megalopsychic woman has no superior. 
But if some say that she should love the megalopsychic man, we reply 
that no one could possibly do that. 


here are later works of "Schiller scrioute essays—in which he 
rodied Plato’s way of writing philosophy, the dialogue, with marked 
iccess. There is one in which he imagines himself having a ‘discussion 
th Plato and Aristotle in Elysium and expounding to them the differ- 
ice between pragmatism and their philosophies. According to Schiller, 
Knowledge depends on practice. Action, with its purposes, is primary, 
id knowledge secondary. In the dialogue, he puts it like this. Plato 
the Republic tried to argue that wise practice—know-how—depends 
| theoretical wisdom. That is why Plato held that philosophers should 
kings. The wise man is the one best able to run practical affairs, in 
llitics or anything else. By the wise man Plato meant a man trained 
mathematical science and Platonic philosophy. Aristotle disagreed 
th this. He distinguished between practical-wisdom and theoretical 
owledge, and thought they were not necessarily connected. Pragmatism 
rees with Plato in connecting practical and theoretical knowledge; but 
> Plato had said that practical knowledge depends on theoretical, 
pm atism holds that theoretical knowledge (disinterested scientific 
th for instance) arises from and depends on practical knowledge. 
le dialogue is called ‘ “ Useless” Knowledge’. It is Schiller’s view 
knowledge is useless. All knowledge depends on practical 
es and gets its value from serving practical purposes. Theoretical 
ge and theoretical, truth are abstractions from. the values of 


1 life. — 
y of Schiller’s, nak practical knowles: know-how, i is more 


Dae eee by Professor Ryle that ‘ Knowing How’? is primary 
owing That” secondary. Again, the later work of Wittgenstein 
practical character of language. Words are like tools, 
use them for doing lots of job And, again, he more 

of a language as ‘a form. life’. The practical 


said that Schiller did 
depends on use but 


did see Eacsecieral implications of it Use, he says, implies 
Schiller was Bintan too ee 


_ But whether she will be in love, it is not easy to say. For on the ’ 


1 1 than theoretical knowledge, and underlies it, is very like - 


ning more and more . 


So that meaning is fundamentally purposive or practical. If I may put. 


the point in my own way, Schiller is arguing that meaning or intending 


to say something is fundamentally the same as meaning or intending to 
do something. The intentional factor of meaning is rather played down 
in present-day linguistic philosophy. I think Schiller is right to 
emphasise it and to make intention or purpose the foundation of this 
business of use and of the practical character of thought. 


Plastic Thought 


Schiller was very fond of saying that meaning and knowledge are 
plastic. One of the most perceptive of modern linguistic philosophers, 
Dr. Waismann, has written of the ‘ open texture’ of our ideas about 
the world. Empirical concepts cannot be sharply defined; we cannot 
draw a line round any of them and say: ‘ There, we have it in a 
logical net—we’ve caught its essence ’. This doctrine of Dr. Waismann’s 
has been widely recognised to be of cardinal importance. It has been 
used to attack the procedure of formal logic in trying to give .rigid 
definitions of words, to draw lines round the implications of our 
concepts. That is just the kind of thing Schiller was saying when he 
talked of the plasticity of thought. And he, too, used this doctrine to 
attack the rigidity of formal logic. He, too, argued that thought cannot 
be bound in the strait-jacket of fixed rules and definitions. 

Think again of Wittgenstein’s description of words as tools. Wittgen- 
stein was a student of engineering before he turned to philosophy; and 
when he compares words to tools he usually thinks of an engineer’s tools 
or controls; for instance, he compares the different uses of words to 
the different kinds of levers and handles in the cabin of a railway- 
engine. Using language, thinking, is for him like doing the various 
jobs of a technician. Schiller compares thinking rather to the activity 
of an artist, and especially of a sculptor. Acquiring knowledge, he 
says, is like carving or modelling. This does not mean that we can do 
just as we like, that we are free to make true whatever we choose. 
We have to reckon with the material of nature, just as the sculptor 
has to reckon with his clay or bronze. Still, it is plastic material; it 
allows us some scope for shaping it to our will. All along, he makes the 
human will basic to human thought as well as to action. 

It may be that Schiller overstresses the deliberateness of human-™ 
thought, and of action, too. Perhaps he should have noted that a good 
deal of our acquisition of knowledge is not so much like the activity 
of the artist, who is concentrating all his attention on what he is doing; 
it is more like the leaving of traces in the sand by children as they 
run. The world of our knowledge is malleable material, and is partially 
shaped by the actions. and thoughts of men, but not always shaped 
deliberately. 


The Job of the Philosophies 

~ Still, this is where Schiller’s normative logic comes in. I think he 
would say that it is the job of the philosopher to see how human 
thought does and can shape knowledge, and to notice where it does 
so in a way that serves our purposes economically and where it does 
not; and then the philosopher should recommend a more deliberate 
pursuance of the one kind of method and a more deliberate avoidance 
of the other. He is quite clear that such advice can be only of a 
suggestive nature; there can be no ‘must’ about the rules of logic. 
The traditional formal logicians said that the rules of logic were fixed 
for all time. The ‘informal logicians’ of today seem to think that 
there should be no setting-up of prescriptive rules; the philosopher 
should simply observe and describe the procedures that are in fact 
followed. Schiller believes that the logician and the philosopher can 
and should do more than that. Philosophic knowledge, like any other 
knowledge, is meant for use, it is meant to serve practical purposes. 
The ‘truths’ of philosophy, like any other truth in his opinion, do 
not stand for all time. They are meant to serve the human purposes of 
their age. ‘Every truth has its day, like every dog’, he says. © But 
sufficient for the day is the truth thereof ’—7/ird Programme 


Essays by Divers Hands, being the transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, edited and introduced by Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton 
(New Series, vol. xxvii: Oxford, price 12s. 6d.) contains nine addresses, 
among them ‘The Young Rudyard Kipling’, by Lord Birkenhead; 
‘Nature and Grace in Macbeth’, by Robert Speaight; ‘History and the 
Writer’, by Hugh Ross Williamson; and ‘ Shakespeare and Soldiering’ 
by Lord Wavell. 
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, Gray. A aeiespian 
- R. W. Ketton-Cremer. — 
ambridge. 25s. 
“ONE WHOSE POETRY has been quoted by 
yone, from General Wolfe to school- 
ren, Gray has so far received scant justice 
his biographers. Adored and admired by 
friends, he struck others among his con- 
D) aries as aloof, pedantic, dull, and some- 
fected.. Dr. Johnson, irritated not only 
Gr ay’s modernism and obscurity but by 
he took to be an Etonian preciosity, wrote 
Wiant but monumentally unfair study. Later 
rs among them several distinguished 
, have failed. to present the many sides 
Beiusive personality. It is not easy to learn 
) them that Gray was a great botanist, had 
onable friends, took a keen interest in col- 
nd university life, and was the earliest 
of the Lake District. Mr. Ketton-Cremer 
o modest to say how weak his predecessors 
been, but there is no reason why a reviewer 
id not say it for him. His is a very good 
raphy indeed, and likely to remain the 
dard work for many years. 
of the reasons why it has been hard to 
3ray whole is that he reveals his character 
eenius to the full only in his letters, which 
perhaps the finest of a great century of 
r-writing. Here he writes about London 
Sambridge gossip, Gothic architecture, and 
mtain. scenery, with a wonderful combina- 
of shrewd wit and descriptive power; and 
tyle is beautifully poised between colloquial 
and formal grace. Gray’s editors, however, 
= a rule served him as poorly as his bio- 
hers have done. For- many years these 
could be read only in the corrupt 
hwork of a text published by Mason, who 
to toné down his friend’s more sprightly 
es, and it was not until 1935 that the letters 
Baequately edited by Toynbee and Whibley. 
. Ketton-Cremer has not only made the 
' the framework of his story, quoting widely 
| the mést striking of them; he has made ex- 
use of Whibley’s notes and papers left to 
sroke College with Whibley’s express wish 
‘should so use them. He gives a careful 
sis of every anecdote and legend connected 
Gray, but is kind enough not to demolish 
before quoting the more picturesque, like 
xf the poet’s being frighted with false fire 
bucket of water at Peterhouse. This is the 
to give the weight to Gray’s ex- 
Latin verses (of which translations by 
Sparrow are provided), and to his gift 
verse and scarifying satire: the fero- 
didate’ and ‘Lines on Lord Hol- 
? will perhaps surprise and delight 
) know only the anthology pieces. The 
ng moment in Gray’s private life, when 
young Swiss Bonstetten, is handled 
and tact. 
n-Cremer’s picture is both reliable 
, as far as the facts go, but some 
' Gray may find him too cautious in 
ition. He ends by saying, ‘I have re- 
oughout from introducing aga terms 
sions of psycho-analysis, because 
“no part of a biographer’s duty to 
‘beyond the evidence ’—but, 
g Freudian dogmatism or 
irship, he might have tried to 
of Sere life and writings 


y 


. 
srPiece 


awe been rath to show ‘ ‘ ; . 


ses not claim to be a work of literary criticism, 
but the comments on the great poems are some- 
times perfunctory. More ambitious critics, like 
Mr. Bateson, may have tripped up over details, 
but they are surely right to say that the ‘ Elegy’ 
conceals beneath its polished surface a good deal 
of meaningful statement, political and personal. 
‘But here at least is a solid foundation for a 
worthy appraisal of Gray’s art. 


Personalities and Powers. By Sir Lewis 


Namier. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 
Over a quarter of a century ago Sir Lewis 
Namier, embarking on a study of the House 
of Commons at the accession of George III, 
discovered that what passed for the history of 
the period was ‘an imaginary superstructure’ 
constructed by historians out of a misleading 
resémblance between eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century political forms and terminologies. Today 
that superstructure and its familiar features, the 
Whig oligarchy, widespread parliamentary cor- 
ruption, George III’s attempt to overthrow 
responsible parliamentary government, etc., have 
melted into thin air, leaving not a rack behind. 

Or rather only a few racks, some of which 
are dispelled by Sir Lewis Namier in this collec- 
tion of essays and lectures. Thus in the Romanes 
lecture on ‘ Monarchy and the Party System’ 
he answers those who are still inclined to believe 
that the eighteenth-century House of Commons 
can be explained in terms of whigs and tories. 
He shows that in reality it consisted of a Court 
group of placemen, quasi civil servants who 
automatically’ supported the government of the 
day; of their antithesis, the country gentlemen, 
who adopted an attitude of independence to- 
wards all governments; and in between these 
two groups, ‘occupying as it were the centre 
of the arena and focusing upon themselves the 
attention of the public and of history’ the 
political factions contending for power, who 
constituted ‘the party-forming element’. 

In a striking essay on George III Sir Lewis 
shows how that ‘much-maligned ruler’ has 
been unjustly blamed for not having thought 
of Dominion status and the modern system of 
responsible parliamentary government at a time 
‘when constitutional theory and the facts of 
the situation as yet admitted of neither’. He 
points out that ‘the constitutional practice of 
George III differed little from that of George 
‘II and George I’. Unlike Professor Pares, he 
regards. George III not as a strong character 
dominating his ministers but as a weak man 
who clung to them like ‘a drunken man to 
‘railings’. To Professor Pares George III is ‘a 
conscientious bull in a china shop’; to Sir Lewis 
the is ‘a mollusc who never found his rock’. 

Other notable features of this book include 
the Creighton Lecture! on ‘Basic Factors in 


Nineteenth-Century History’, a tour de force 


“worthy ‘of Sorel, in which Sir Lewis Namier 
‘traces the ‘patterns that can be discerned ‘in 
the seemingly confused historical process which 


ee the map of Europe on a linguistic basis’: 


‘In ‘Human Nature in Politics’ he discusses the 
charge which has been brought against him of 
‘taking the mind out of history’, in the sense 
of * showing insufficient appreciation of political 
principles and of abstract ideals’. He observes 
that in the light of modern psychology, which 


‘shows that ‘ man’s actions are mostly conditioned 


factors other than reason’, it ‘seems im- 
sible to attach to conscious political thought 
the importance which was ascribed to it a 
hundred, or even fifty, years ago’. 


What matters most is the underlying emotions, 
the music, to which ideas are a mere libretto, 
often of very inferior quality. ° 

These two essays alone would rank Sir Lewis 
Namier as one of the most original and pene- 
trating minds at work on history today. 


Baynton House 
By R. H. Pearson. Putnam. 18s. 


It is commonly considered the mark of an 
Englishman that he can adjust himself to cir- 
cumstances. This book offers a fair example of 
that process. In a manner of speaking it is 
something of a social commentary on our times. 
It describes life as it was lived through two 
generations at a manor house in Wiltshire. In 
the first part we see Baynton House earlier on 
in the century as a little sister to one of the 
stately homes of England, with a smooth run- 
hing routine underpinned by three centuries of 
tradition, a family fortune, and rows of servants. 
Here the author’s father, a retired diplomat and 
ex-Chief of the Censorship in the 1914-18 war, 
is the principal figure. With his passion for 
inventing and making mechanical-gadgets (aerial 
breakfast trays, wasp-electrocuting-machines, 
and so on) he must have been the kind of father 
a young family dreams of, After the black-out 
of the second war, all, obviously, is changed. 
The author and his wife attempt to run the old 
home as a guest house and country club. Polish 
servants are engaged and some of the episodes 
suggest material for a stage farce. However, the 


losses are too heavy and in the end salvation 


comes through the cultivation of watercress. 

Mr. Pearson has made lively use of his 
material. He imports a light-hearted atmosphere 
into his writing and has a quick eye for the 
entertaining side of any situation. His book, 
makes easy and: often amusing reading. 


Coleridge and Sara Hutchinson 

By George Whalley. Routledge. 21s. 
Coleridge has always drawn good critics, and 
his luck still holds. Mr. Whalley knows his poet 
intimately, and he has used valuable unpublished 
material through the kindness of Professors 
Griggs and Coburn and Miss Joanna Hutchin- 
son. He is himself a careful scholar with a wise 
head and an honourable respect for human 
relationships. Sara comes out of his searching 
examination unscathed, ‘ She seems always’, he 
writes, ‘even with Coleridge, to have preserved 
her independence and good sense’. About her 
feelings she kept her own counsel. She had a 
strong affection for Coleridge, whose compelling 
personal attraction everyone felt in the early 
days, and she strove to keep him true ta his best 
self in the days of his breakdown. Her practical 
help and moral pressure carried through the 
publication of twenty-eight copies of The Friend 
in 1808-9. It was only when her influence could 
effect nothing more and her own health began 
to break, that she saw she must make a clean 
cut, and removed herself from Grasmere to her 
brother’s house in Wales; The Friend then 
ceased to appear. 

Coleridge “emerges from the day-to-day 
scrutiny with his characteristic weaknesses laid 
bare. Voluble self-exposure was as much in 
character with him as reticence with Sara. We 
can sympathise with a man of genius doomed 
to failure in the humdrum of daily life, and we 
can always love and admire Coleridge, but when 
we have to see him in this single relation with 
a sensitive and virtuous woman we end by find- 
ing him intolerably self-centred and demanding. 
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r ving me (this, of course, must 
TE weehael would not only have satis- 
all my Hopes, but would have rendered me 
eg grateful even if I had no other friend 
arth ts and ‘You never sate with me ten 
ites in your life without shewing a restless- 
and a thought of going, for at least five 
utes out of ten ’—we inevitably recall Mere- 
; Egoist and Clara’s instinct for escape. 
r the break they met seldom; but-the end 
right. She went to see him in his last illness 
ites of him as ‘my dear old friend’; and 
w days later: “He died a most calm and 
y death—the disease was at his heart’. 
raison d étre of this book is the collection 
published of twelve Coleridge poems in an 
eo of Sara’s, known in the family 
a’s Poets’. Mr. Whalley insists that ‘ if it 
Betticlogy. the flowers have been culled on 
ciples so secret as to be impenetrable’. 
Sulse * rather than ‘ principle’ would be the 
t word. We may guess that Sara, mdepen- 
‘creature with her own sense of fun, selected 
that gave her some assurance of the 
y “ gamesome’ side of Coleridge (Words- 
h at this time depicts him ‘ gamesome as a 
. The first poem entered, ‘A Soliloquy 
Full Moon’, here first published, is a 
king piece of doggerel, hitting at the un- 
erly treatment of the moon by such rascal- 
as Wordsworth-and Coleridge; the last is 
well-known squib, ‘The Devil’s Thoughts’, 
en in by Coleridge himself, 
d “The Angel’s Thoughts” by Sara ’—so 
the title but the Angel’s Thoughts were 
added! In ‘The Picture’, a love poem, 
je s Cupid»: 
, : being free . . I can now 
th my own fancies play the merry fool. 
‘oppressed by the atmosphere of fine-spun 
ment that Coleridge breathed about his love, 
phave felt refreshed when he could play 
fool. Mr. Whalley’s achievement -is 
t these poems in relation with the other 
joems, and to unwind the subtle threads 
gery, incident, and feeling which run 
gh the whole. Sometimes he stretches a 
_ Analogies can be overworked. Who else 
find in ‘the sheep-killing Butcher-dog’s 
‘d Bow-wow’ of ‘ The Moon’s Soliloquy’ 
ular reference to the toothless Mastiff-bitch 
Shristabel ’—a very different dog? 


Wise Man from the West 


y Vincent Cronin: Hart-Davis. 18s. 
excellent book about Matteo Ricci, the 
-who first opened China’s doors to modern 
influence, will do much to remedy our 
neglect - ‘of one who serves as a 
eminder that history is moulded by 
and not by the interplay of imper- © 
s. Only a man of his qualities and 
could have established a bridgehead 
faith against the entrenched preconcep- 
f this ancient civilisation. His flexibility 
agination taught him the need to com- 
adapt his faith, and to win the 
of the scholar class by adopting their 
, following their polite ‘conventions 
and conduct, and steeping himself in 
they revered; in the latter an un- 
proved an invaluable ally. He 
e and physical strength to survive 
p, and overwork, and the patience 
seemed slow. His 
cao ‘onomly, mathematics, 
_ Clock-making intrigued the 
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He died i in’ 1610, ee ata Ee es years in 
"China, His personality had made a lasting im- 
_pression. Few of the missionaries who followed 

wed his tact and understanding, but although 
i¢ made only a handful of converts, Chinese 
Christians were later. to be numbered in millions. 

Outside the Church his influence was also 

remarkable. Among sinologues he was ‘ the first 

of the few’; even the name Confucius is his 

Latinisation of the Chinese words for the sage. 

His long letters to his friends in Europe sowed 

a seed which flowered into eighteenth-century 

Europe’s idealisation of _ Chinese society and 

vogue of chinoiserie. 

Nearly a century after Rice?’ s death his policy 
of tolerance was revoked. Nine Italian cardinals, 
complete strangers to the east, assembled in 
Rome to face a problem Ricci had only solved 
after half a lifetime on Chinese soil. They 
decided that Christians were to be forbidden all 
forms of homage to Confucius or to their 
ancestors. Arrogant ignorance personified went 
to Peking to enforce the decree. The consequent 

setback was a foregone conclusion. The story 
has its moral for today, when not more than 

two or three in a million of us have made a 

serious study of the people which is not only 

the most populous in the world today but 
which also first invented many of the techniques 
that we regard as essential to civilised life. 

—__ Mr. Cronin brings splendid qualities to the 
‘narration of Ricci’s fascinating and important 
story. His imaginative power has given him a 
remarkable feeling for the society in which the 
story takes place. He shows impressive skill in 
unobtrusively imparting necessary information 
about Chinese civilisation. without slackening the 
speed of the narrative. The result is a well- 
organised and vivid book, the whole mood of 
which seems wonderfully to reflect the essential 
gentleness, reasonableness, and humanism which 
characterised this crucial impact between Far 
West and Far East. 


Answer to Job. By C. G. Jung. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


This is a recent work of Jung’s, and a short 
one; it has been published apart from his col- 
lected works, the publishers tell us, on account 
of the widespread interest which it has 
aroused. It is certainly arresting: it might be 
called Jung’s Challenge to God. It is, he admits, 
a subjective reaction to the ‘unvarnished spec- 
tacle of divine savagery and ruthlessness’ in the 
treatment of Job by Yahweh. One must, he says, 
give way to the affect that this spectacle pro- 
vokes because ‘ the violence is meant to penetrate 
man’s vitals, and he to succumb to its action’. 
Therefore he will express his affect to the full 
that he may: ‘learn to know why and to what 
Purpose Job was wounded, and what conse- 
quences have grown out of this for Yahweh as 
well as for man’ 
~ Jung anticipates that in speaking thus of high 
religious matters he will be exposed to two fires, 
so in a prologue, “ Lectori Benevolo’, he states 
that the conflict is due to ‘ the strange supposi- 
tion that a thing is true only if it presents itself 
as a. physical fact’, whereas ‘there are also 
«psychic truths which can neither be explained 
mor contested in any physical way’. As psychic 
‘truth, then, he accepts all the main dogmas of 
the Catholic religion, and proceeds to analyse 
the whole process of Revelation. 
~ Yahweh having allowed Satan, almost en- 
couraged him, to act as an instrument in the 
1 of Job; having in effect ‘let himself be 
boozled by Satan’, must eventually, with 
ie help of Sophia—the eternal wisdom—atone 
mankind for the harm done to it in the person 
‘Job, by becoming incarnate. Mary is then the 
tined instrument—the second Eve, whose 
ed will crush the Serpent’s head; the Queen 


pint 


of man’s bodily resurrection, Through a con- 
sideration of Christ’s personality and function as 
reformer and prophet, and as Saviour of man- 
kind, we are led, via the coming of the Paraclete, 
to the Revelation of St. John. The apparent 
contradiction in the Apocalypse between an 
intense awareness of love on the one hand, and 
the terrifying fantasies of divine wrath on the 
other, resolves itself in the realisation that God 
is to be both loved and feared. 

“The Book of Revelation, rightly placed at 
the end of the New Testament; reaches beyond 


it into a future that is all too palpably close with . 


its apocalyptic terrors’. Man is in dire peril, and 
God is still wanting to become fully incarnate, 
says Jung. But man needs an-advocate, and the 
Apocalypse rightly closes with the symbol of 
the Bride of Christ in the Bridal chamber of 
Heaven: the Assumption of the Virgin! For 
Jung the promulgation of this dogma, for cen- 
turies already accepted by the-Roman Church, 
is ‘the most important religious event since the 
Reformation’: psychologically right for man- 
kind at this perilous moment. 

What are we to make of all this? The answer 
lies in ourselves: to some it may appear blas- 
phemous, to others rubbish, to yet others pro- 
foundly moving. It is noticeable that Jung’s style 
of writing has changed in this book: it is looser, 
in parts colloquial, and even slangy, The subject 
has indeed gripped him and he pours it out; one 
might indeed quote God’s words to Job: ‘ Who 
is it that wrappeth up sentences in unskilful 
words?’ It is all rather a desperate attempt at 
understanding: God must be analysed by Jung in 
the light of a system which is fitfully illumined, 
one might almost say obscured, by the gleams 
of the Hermetic psychology or alchemy, rather 
than seen in the clearer light of the perennial 
philosophy and theology of the west. Is it pos- 
sible, one might ask, that Jung has missed the 
main point by not appreciating the utter 
humility of a creature in face of the transcendent 
deity? Did not Job say to his God that he had 
hitherto but heard Him, but now having seen 
Him, could do no other than reprehend himself 
and do penance in dust and ashes? 

One must respect Jung’s experience, but can 
wish that he had not seen fit to publish it as 
it stands, 


The Holy Wells of Wales 
By Francis Jones. 


University of Wales Press. 12s. 6d. 
Most of this book (which reminds one that 
Oxford and Cambridge are not the only univer- 
sity presses) is a scholarly, critical, fascinating 
discussion of the cult of wells, the why and 
wherefore of their veneration, Before one goes 
a step further, a certain antiquity survives in 
the ‘ well’ of ‘holy well’: by modern usage a 
well may signify a deep, walled shaft down to 
spring or water-table, but the Old English word 
had the sense we preserve in ‘ welling up’, the 
sense of breaking, bubbling, welling, from the 
rock or clay. 

Such a well, large or small, issuing hot or 
cold, scentless or sulphury as rotten eggs, break- 
ing from the soil or the face of limestone, alive 
and catching the light, is a wonderful thing, if 
one owns to a sense of wonder. Easy, then, to 


. fee] and to understand the causes of a well cult, 


with its concomitants of divinity, purification, 
healing, fertility, sacrifice, or telling of the 
future. Moses strikes the water from the rock; 
Christ talks to the woman of Samaria about the 
waters of life; Sul is the Romano-British god 
of the hot springs of Bath; the Romans have 
their well-nymphs, and Wa'es has still no fewer 
than 437 wells associated by name with saints. 

Again and again councils of the Church con- 
demned the worship of wells, trees, and stones. 


of Heaven, aie Assumption is the prototype 


pe ( 

10x Mellitus in “601, instructing him that the > 
«pagan temples of the English were not to be | 
destroyed, but purified from the worship of 
-—s devils for the worship of the true deity; or 
» from the 26th canon of St. Anselm of 1102: 
‘Let no one attribute reverence or sanctity to a 
dead body or a BON without the bishop’s. 
authority ’. 


pet ‘Rooted in paganism, “converted ” to Chris- 
et tian usage, condemned by Protestantism, “ ex- 
. Bar te: plained” by folklorists, rationalised by modern 
-————s education, the cult has survived and still wields 


oe an influence over the human mind’. Fair 
enough. When eighteenth-century reason began 
to analyse the waters of every spa, wasn’t it 
ae comforting itself by looking for reasons for the 
_~—~—~— unreasonable? Analysis, and not Sul, now pre- 
aoe sides at Bath, yet today one would like to know 
what enlightened doctors really do think of such 
waters of healing and improvement, whether in 
baths or bottled. Mr. Jones tells us that Charles 

II took his wife, Catherine of Braganza, to Bath 
to be cured of infertility; and beside Bath or 
Harrogate or Droitwich one must set, for ex-. 
‘ample, that healing “well on Ramsey Island 
which gushed out, by saintly fiction, where 
oe b* St: Justinian’s . head fell upon the ground, or 
‘tee the ancient healing well of Ffynnon Gybi (St. 
_ Cuby’s Well) at Llangybi in Caernarvonshire, 
in which the patient was cured by contact with 
its captive eel. It was a well of divination, too. 
: Then, ex post facto; eighteenth-century- analysis 
proved it virtuous by discerning its mineral 


a * content. 

oe f Mr. Jones gives a eaenbes of decidedly odd 
Pry. ,, stories out of Wales, notably the story of the 
aby wicked well of Ffynnon Elian, at Llanelian yn 
re .. Rhos in Denbighshire, used as late as 1860-1863 
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for cursing. The guardian of the well wrote the 
victim’s name in a book and sank his initials in 
the water. It was profitable. He charged as much 
as “five shillings for a curse and from ten to 
fifteen shillings for lifting it. Grateful for the 
oy only sensible book on holy wells, Anglo-Saxon 

readers will be sorry, all the same, that the 

author has sometimes not translated the frag- 
. ments of Welsh poetry that he quotes. The 
— briefer part of the book is a gazetteer of the 

: Welsh holy wells, full of information. — ’ 
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The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker 
Edited by Fredson Bowers. 
Cambridge. Vol. I, 35s.; Vol. II, 40s. . 

These are the first two volumes of a critical old- 

spelling edition of Dekker’s plays» which will 

eventually run to four volumes; a further volume 
of commentary is also, one understands, to form 

a part of the completed work. This handsome 

edition merits a warm welcome. There has been 

no collected edition of Dekker since what Pro- 
fessor Bowers describes as ‘ the slovenly Pearson 

_ reprint’ appeared in 1873; that is now hard to 
come by, and in any case, as Professor Bowers’ 
description suggests, it is very far from being 
up to the standards demanded by modern 
scholarship. 

There is nothing slovenly about Prafessor 
Bowers’ own methods. The plays are edited in 
accordance with the bibliographical principles 

_ which he has himself done so much to develop, 
and it is difficult to see how his meticulously 
careful and scholarly presentation of the texts 
could be improved on. In a general introduction 
he explains his editorial procedure. For all the 
plays the first editions—the only editions set from. 
manuscript—provide the copy-text, but he has- 

- collated all other seventeenth-century editions, 
and all the examples of the substantive texts in 

_ the great British and American libraries. Of 


dicating the source of his readings in the oritichl? 
_ apparatus. The emendations of modern editors 


7 The Honest Whore’ and ‘The Magnificent — 


Bowers has introduced these into “his text, i 


are noted only when they are used in the text, or 


_ when they deserve consideration. The original — 


spelling has been retained, and the Elizabethan 


punctuation altered only where it might puzzle 


modern readers. In addition to this general in- 
troduction, each play has its own textual intro-_ 
duction and appendices in which such topics as 
the nature of the copy-text and its derivatives 


and the. circumstances of their publication are — 


discussed, and textual variants tabulated.” 


Professor Bowers prints the plays in the pre- ~, 


sumed order of composition listed by E. K. 
Chambers in The Elizabethan Stage. These first 


two volumes contain a dozen plays. They open — 


with Dekker’s short addition to ‘ Sir Thomas 
More’, a particularly interesting fragment, since ~ 
the manuscript of this play preserves the only — 
extant specimen of Dekker’s handwriting. It 
could be wished that Professor Bowers had pro- 
vided a facsimile of this passage, as he has pro- 


‘vided facsimiles of the title-pages of the other — 


plays, but perhaps the condition of the manu- 
script rendered this difficult. The present 


_ volumes include as well such old favourites as 


‘The Shoemaker’s Holiday ’, ‘Old Fortunatus ’, 
and ‘ The Honest Whore’; indeed they represent — 


Dekker at the height of his powers as a drama- 
.tist, before he began devoting. his best energies to 


pamphleteering. The third volume will also 
contain plays for which his authorship or col- 
laboration is accepted, and in the fourth, under 
doubtful plays, will appear those in which there 
is reasonable evidence for seeing his workman- 
ship. Dekker was a very prolific dramatist, and 
did a good deal of collaboration and revision 
which is now difficult or impossible to trace and 
for which he cannot always be given credit— 
Jonson called him ‘a dresser of plays about the 
town’; it will be interesting to see what Pro- 
fessor Bowers can add to the canon, and on 
what grounds. 


As a dramatist Dekker is worthy of the best - 


in the way of modern editions. He has ‘ poetry 

enough for anything ’, and among Shakespeare’s 

contemporaries he is conspicuous for charm and 

good-nature. He is a master both in gentle and 
in rollicking humour, and at times too he shows 

a command _of the most touching pathos, as in 

‘The Witch of Edmonton’. Unlike so many of 

his fellows, he rarely seems to have an axe to— 
grind, and even when he is being satirical he is 

never savage. Though Henslowe’s records show 

him perpetually harassed by financial worries, he 

did not turn sour or bitter. He is always inter- 
esting, and among other things he gives us some _ 
of the most vivid glimpses of Elizabethan 

middle-class life that we possess. All in all, he 

is one of the most delightfully readable of our 

dramatists. It is good to feel that, in Professor 
Bowers’ finely edited and beautifully produced 

volumes, he is at last receiving his due. 


Unlucky Jonah. By Philip Oakes. 
University Press of Reading. 5s. 
The patient plodder through countless sim 
volumes is sometimes rewarded. Indeed, that is 
why he plods. This volume, printed just as 
poetry ought to be printed, happens also to te 
very much what a first book should be. Mr. 
Oakes has learnt something from Mr. Robert 
Graves, from the late Norman Cameron, perhaps 
from Miss Elena Fearn; but the freshness and 


‘warmth of his response to experience are his © 
own. He has, so to speak, a firm grip on his 


poems; they do not run away with him; but & 


“and the: larger Perching and Singing bird 


an essential introduction for the beginner t 


~ the literature and the ex 


(not. the most cl ri 

best) begins: 
Captain May, R. N,, retired, awoke at nigh 
To the sound of singing : 

_ And through his window saw 

The wide Atlantic bay lively. with mermaids 


Light. was bad and a sudden tide 
Swinging the sea like a hammock 
Bore them away, the singers and _ 
Their serenade: Dut not before he heard 
call his name. : 


a 


Pride set instantly at rest the _scars ae Ww 
; nipped, ; 

_ The mockery of poor Se ameuee fell like dr 
Sand castles and Captain May saw uninvite 
Fame in being Lit man | the mermaids kn 

oe name. ie, 2 ; 


‘There is no “space to print ‘de whole poe 
_must suffice to say. that the interest arou: 
“not disappointed, but satisfied and i increase 
_ \ There are faults as well as dangers in 
Oakes’ achievement. He sometimes mars a 
_ poem by using the wrong adjective, or too 
adjectives. Another fault is the frequent inz 
to achieve a comfortable verse line, equal 1 
idea it contains; this is evident in the quo 
from ‘Captain May’, where. the ideas te: 
spill over untidily from one line to the 
The chief of the dangers referred to is an ob 
verbal facility; there is no harm in being 
with all the wrong words, provided on« 
develop more and. more surely the instin 
the right one. 

In conclusion, the quality and the prom 
this first volume should once more be in 
on. It is among the handful of really inter 
first books of Poems to appear since the } 

| 


Bird Revéoaitian 3. By wana Fi 
Pelican ‘Books. Os... 6d: 
Birds of the Sudan 
By F. O. Cave and J. D. Macdo1 
_ Oliver and Boyd. 45s. | 
It is a pleasure to welcome the third of 
Fisher’s Pelican books on British birds. 


_and the previous volumes are necessarily 


in size but the amount of information p 
into so small~a compass is marvellous. 
essential facts about all but the rarest vai 
are presented, together with an illustrati 
each species, a distribution map showin) 
breeding range and areas of occurrence, 
-year-cycle chart summarising the life 
and the activities throughout the twelve m 
This volume deals with the Rails, Game 


_ information is arranged in a manner 
with that of the preceding volumes. The 
duction provides keys to habitats and 
characters, and the rest of the ‘book give 
species an average of two pages, including 
illustration, map, and cycle-chart. ‘ The 


reminder for the expert of, the very nur 

‘detailed facts of British ornithology, as 
ance | 

_watchers’. When the fourth volume, whic 

“complete the work, is sess eS v 

possess one of the most comprehensi 

to-date accounts of ~ the British birds t 2 

_yet appeared. ¢ ' 

Birds of the Sudan is a book ec 

and residents in the Sudan. It is 

what such a book should be, a con 

‘to the birds of the country, their 

habitats, abacneab nets 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


i 
Ky Television Broadcasting 


CUMENTARY 
‘Wild, Disjointed Carnival ’ 


VINDSOR GREAT Park, where we watched 


‘European Horse Trials, the cameras 
ed on a wide panoramic axis that gave us 
homes a gratifying illusion of being out 
bout. At St. Andrews, for the Walker 
they were under more prosaic direction. 
, there, we were required to keep our 
n the ball, which in the wintry light of 
5, 1955, was often invisible on the freshest 
'There were compensatory glimpses of an 
g wider scene, and while we waited for 
yers to catch up with their ritual we could 
the fancy that the wind on the heath 
urs for the sniffing too, brother. For many 
s, no doubt, the appeal of both those series 
Asmissions was in the relief they gave from 
Mominant studio preoccupation, politics. 
fresh air, please’, said a little girl of 
hospital the other day when I asked her 
I should bring on my next visit. We 
d some fresh faces, fresh points of view, 
time the party political programmes had 
jeir course. 
‘business being* with programmes, not 
it is for me to record my judgement 
tory: party gave_us the best viewing in 
rogramme in which the Prime Minister 
pur of his Cabinet colleagues answered 
ons put by editors from Fleet Street and 
rovinces. The promise of pugnacious 
lenge was hardly fulfilled, but there was a 
siency of edge on some of the questions to 
off doubts about spontaneity. Sitting 
ler to shoulder, the ministers made a brave 
of authority, experience, and goodwill, a 
against demagogic bombast if not a 
against satire. ; 
ang of parties, such is the perversity of 
existence that it was Elsa Maxwell, the 
sly discriminating hostess, not Edith 
erskill, the well-meaning socialist, who 
‘ed the strongest effect of warmhearted- 
some subtle play of personality, we 
id the impression that Elsa Maxwell is the 
r of a harmless affectation and that 
jummerskill’s obsession is not with people 
th power. It supports the suggestion that 
m is not for using lightly by seekers after 
esteem. Those politicians who have re- 
ts lure may be wiser than we know. For 
als, John Arlott failed to sustain the 
Apression made by their first programme, 
id Samuel, wise and benign, seemed to 


Party, on May 20 


on and Lady Megan Lloyd George speaking on behalf of the Labour 


be uncomfortably out of tune with the occasion. 

The Labour Party rejoined, good and hard, 
with two right hons., one ex-parliamentary 
secretary, and one coroneted new recruit— 
Morrison, Gaitskell, Callaghan, Megan Lloyd 
George. The flat-voiced chairman of the pro- 
gramme, William Pickles, had trouble in con- 
trolling their ardours, which took the form of 
interruptions and some amusing if inadvertent 
camera-hogging. Part of our English hypocrisy 
is that we openly admire but secretly suspect the 
“gift of the gab’, and James Callaghan’s chin- 
thrusting fluency may have been a greater service 
to the programme than to his cause. He is the 
chap, some of us remember, who spoilt more 


Election broadcast on behalf of the Conservative Party, on May 17. Left to right: 


may not be consoled by hearing that they missed 
no visual experience which might have enriched 
their lives. Some would have found rest for eye 
and mind, as I did, in ‘ Away From the Nest’, 
which showed us, on film taken by a Gresham’s 
School master, Dick Bagnall Oakeley, many 
pretty shots of east coast birds in their reedy 
haunts. They made Baron’s genial propaganda 
for pictures that don’t move seem like an un- 
wieldy joke. Somewhere in the week, Grace 
Wyndham Goldie, of the television talks depart- 
ment, came on to explain the ramifications of 
election night television, touching us imagina- 
tively about its problems, a raré essay in lucid 
technical exposition. There was a B.B.C. tele- 


Mr. Iain Macleod, 


Mr. R. A. Butler, Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. Harold Macmillan, and Sir Walter Monckton 


than one ‘In the News’ programme by his 
marginal self-assertiveness. He should take 
lessons in television manners from Anthony 
Greenwood. Hugh Gaitskell has an unusually 
pleasant voice, but spoke too much with his 
hands. The Lady Megan was far from con- 
vincing as the cheerful apostate. It was Herbert 
Morrison who gave the programme its substance. 

Then, on Saturday night, the Prime Minister 
had the last word in the television part of the 
campaign when he spoke to us alone from a 
room which had been arranged to provide no 
distractions from his animated moderation. He 
was entirely successful in the ‘ Speaking Person- 
ally’ genre to which we viewers are accustomed. 
At the close, one wondered whether a famous 
Witticism about his speechmaking, attributed to 
his predecessor in office, was true. Time has not 
tempered its validity. 

For the rest, the week’s programmes were 
mostly homespun, and non-viewers, who have 
time to read THE LISTENER and to write to me, 


Lord Samuel speaking on behalf of the 
Liberal Party, on May 19 


recording of a Billy Graham meeting at the 
Empire Stadium, Wembley, where the fervour 
seemed to be slightly corked. 

The sight of empty seats at the Shropshire 
and West Midland Show at Shrewsbury tended 
to discount our enjoyment of that event but 
there was a schoolgirls’ musical ride to see and 
the sheepdogs in action held our attention agree- 
ably, too. Don Cockell’s mother appeared un- 
expectedly in a programme not subject to my 
critical scrutiny. Surprising me still more, the 
beautiful voice of Jacqueline Delman was heard 
in ‘ Ask Pickles’. Orson Welles’ highly accom- 
plished talk, on film, about his ‘War of the 
Worlds’ broadcast of some years ago, and the 
depth of American credulity which it revealed, 
was worth every minute, of its time. His expres- 
sive face is more interesting to look at than his 
sketchbook drawings. 

Driving during the week down the length of 
the Dover Road, I remembered the impression 
of phantasmagoria created by Dickens’ descrip- 
tion of it as seen through 
the eyes of David Cop- 
perfield, in his flight 
from London. Last 
week’s television repro- 
duced that effect of wild, 
disjointed carnival. So, 
no doubt, will next 
week’s. As Mercutio re- 
minded us on Sunday 
night, ‘man’s eyes were 
made to look, so let 
them gaze’, and miuch 
good may television do 
them. Let us pray. 

REGINALD POUND 
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DRAMA : 
“Romeo and Juliet ’ 


‘A PLAGUE on both your houses . . .” (eternal 
words). ‘Why the devil came you between 
us? I was hurt under your arm’. The stricken 
Mercutio’s practical question is one to start 
tears, but a television Romeo might make apology 
quite justly: ‘There simply was not room to 
move otherwise, old man’. This is the general 
trouble with scenes of action. in televised Shake- 
speare, and on the whole Harold Clayton 
managed as free-running and uncramped a pro- 
duction of any televised Shakespeare we have 
had since ‘ The Taming of the Shrew’. 

The death of Mercutio divides the play: the 
following scenes of intrigue, the great bedroom 
scene apart, never again perhaps reach 
the pressure of the previous acts. One 
thought television might possibly reverse 
the balance in this as it so dramatically 
reverses the balance in the problems of 
the long speeches. For instance, in the 
‘Banished’ speech or the Potion Scene, 
most stage Juliets find the quieter inter- 
jections the more difficult to make tell 
amid the hysteria. For the television 
Juliet, it is just these points of reflection, 
if backed by enough sincerity, which 
come over sams artifice; and it is the fire- 
works, the conjectures in conceit, and all 
the other tricks of early Shakespeare 
which create the difficulties. 

Were it permitted, on the eve of an 
election, I should like to have drawn a 
comparison here between Elizabethan 
rhetoric and election speechifying and 
how the cathode tube can be said to filter 
both out. It is one thing to filla wooden ;_. 
O with fancy puns and similes, quite 
another to get your tongue round them 
while keeping a straight face under the 
microscope. The trouble with televised 
Shakespeare is the problem with filmed 
Shakespeare, or opera for that matter: 
i.e., that there ‘are long stretches when we 
ought (so to say) to be watching with 
our ears, our eyes turned inward. 

In the recent film of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet ’ by Castellani (seen, I daresay, by 
many who also watched on Sunday 
night), the problem was solved first by 
cutting Shakespeare’s name out of the 
credits and second by cutting the verbiage 
in toto. ‘ Will thou be gone? It is not 
yet the day but I’m afraid you’ll have to 
look sharp or they’ll catch you’ makes a 
précis of Juliet’s part of the bedroom 
scene. With the words pared down to a 
minimum and paraphrased for speed, the 
wonderful story could be told not in- 
effectively by image first and foremost. 
“How they did seem to talk’ said a 
woman I know, discussing this on Mon- 
day. She had seen the film and liked it 
better. ‘They seemed to get on with it more’. 
One knew the places she meant: where action is 
urgently called for and where instead long 
lovely speeches are made. I was reminded of that 
American summary of the art of opera (recalled, 
perhaps, during ‘A Dinner Engagement’): 
“Opera? That’s where you stab a guy and, in- 
stead of bleeding, he sings’. 

With all these difficulties, the latest ‘Romeo’ 
production contended well. I did not much like 
the clothes, which seemed to be more suitable 
for a fancy, stage production, and at once sug- 
gested that ‘ costume-ball’ Shakespeare as they 
like it at some of the more fashionable theatres. 
But I am told that exaggerated Carpaccio hats” 
and so on were deliberately chosen to make 
up in design what was lacking in colour. Most 
is praise: though I wish that Mr. Harold 
Clayton could have given us ten seconds longer 
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pause in one or two places. (For instance, the 
Nurse turns to waking Juliet far too swiftly 
after her little scene with the Capulets; -and 
no Jdeal Home landing could have been 
‘handier ’. Juliet seemed to have been doing her 
potion act in a cupboard right up against the 
three elders.) But how very beautifully Flora 
Robson did the ‘ awakening’ scene. Her Nurse 
must rank high: a lovely, sly, earthy, slow per- 
formance, like something painted by a Rembrandt, 
a great contribution to the general success. 

Then there was a striking Tybalt (Richard 
Wordsworth) to give the early rows substance, 
and Laurence Payne as Mercutio, inclined to 
too much courtly smiling, perhaps, but so very 
finely identified with the part in all its meaning, 
and so fleet and sure. As usual, I found Mercu- 


Two scenes from ‘Romeo and Juliet’, on May 22: above, Flora 
Robson as the Nurse and Virginia McKenna as Juliet; below: 


Tony Britton as Romeo in the vault scene 


tio’s death the most painful thing. Perhaps, more 
than ever. Television brings you so close to 
reality: the. fatuously improbable facts of the 
Friar’s intrigue and its thwarting through. ill 
luck are things to which distance and the for- 
malities of the theatre proper give a certain en- 
chantment. ‘ Idiots’, you are apt to think, seeing 
them so touchable-close, ‘How could that suc~ 
ceed?” However, Harcourt Williams was 
wonderfully the dear old muddled Ghostly 
Father: any intrigue of, his was sure to fail. 
Charming old face. 

The main thing is to fall in love with the 
lovers. ‘ All the world loves a lover’, we are told. 
Is it so on the television screen? I thought Tony 
Britton and Virginia McKenna passed the 
searching test with honour. The cameras were 
not always kind. But what counted, the real feel- 
ing behind the words, came through strongly— 
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at times more strongly than it is apt to do’ 
stage. His ‘ Then I defy you stars’, for inst 
her ‘Is there no pity sitting in the clo 
Neither lost any essential point. Neither wz 
or feeble. If the immortal lovers did not 
touch the nerve of passion, perhaps the 
only a question of the slight reticenc 
medium of television acting inevitably im 
Yet something, for me at least; was la 
Youth, in myself, perhaps? 

Puitie HorEe-WALL 
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Genius and S« 


THE IRISH YOUTH who answered an adv 
ment for a ‘ young actor wanted t 
as cast’ found that genius was, ¢ 
whole, inessential. What he did neex 
a good eye and hand for coping 
nails and screws, a persuasive way 
landladies, and a resolve not to be al: 
when the manager rounded on hin 
so fine a piece of invective as ‘ Scre: 
innards of Judas Iscariot! ’ The 
pany described by Gerard McLarr 
“ Abandon All Remorse’ (Third), t 
or strolled, in the Irish ‘smalls’ 
might say, among the Irish infinites 
On arriving, the novice discovered 
shack marooned in a desert of be 
somewhere near Tralee. He mac 
debut on the next night as ‘ Lord L 
ick of Limerick Hall’, a trying oc 
since he had to live down his ineffi 
with: ‘ props’ and general handy 
work. More than. inefficiency: h 
ripped the palace beyond patching 
he did not do much as an actor. 
back on the stage’, the manager sh 
at him. ‘ You’ve still to be disinh 
by your mother ’. 

I had an idea that the company 
have been rather like the ‘ pomping 
Sir Barry Jackson has described ; 
recollections of the portable th 
there was one play (Sir Barry cau 
at Bidford-on-Avon) in which thé 
‘declared to the solemn judge who 
blinked an eye, that “though you 
in a verdict of hinnocent against” 
shall go to my death guiltless” 
spoke with so much convictior 
nobody noticed; and, as Sir Barr 
given the conviction it is possible 
almost anything over to an audie 
am. sure this was true in those Iris 
where, reports Mr. McLarnon 
would change the bill nightly—a ce 
a play, and a farce—and where, in 
ing for ‘ digs’ in an inhospitable 
a colleague would prompt you: ‘ 
you’re a peer’s son that’s gone 
mian’”. The hero graduated in 
elaborate fit-ups; to one in which an acto 
had been a sergeant-major still spoke 
barrack-square roar; and to another, a 
spearean troupe, in which a languid youn 
dismissed Shylock and Macbeth as ‘a 
crépe-hairy ’. At last our genius, who ha 
struggling with Othello, resolved to turn 
towards London, and with this evolution 4 
feature ended. Produced by Francis Dilld@ 
done with immense relish by all 
(T. St. John. Barry as narrator), it 
hope for a second instalment. 

We shall be getting nine more insta 
‘The Golden Butterfly ’ (Home), which 
faces to London immediately. The new S 
night serial is the. Besant-and-Rice noy 
from the first episode in the Howard Ag 
sion (produced by Val Gielgud and A 
Cameron), I gather that we are going to s 
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s from Highente who is 
pation a and who cannot réad. At the 
nt the decorations are the main thing, 
ally the fifty-five-year-old twins, one a 
rho has long pondered ‘ The Upheaving of 
<1” in twenty cantos, and the other an 
who will be engaged, sooner or later, on a 
ndous allegorical ‘painting, ‘The Birth of 


a ‘Prunella Scales is acting the girl with 
ible confidence; and we can look forward 
squal confidence to the appearance of a Mr. 
3 gis and to the thickening of the plot.. 
“Heather on Fire’ (Home), and more 
feeties One would expect. so urgent a 
t and: loyalist as Moray McLaren to enjoy 
elf in a play of Victorian Edinburgh, and 
d the right phrases rap out now and then: 
burgh is a vast Deacon Brodie; the whole 
i is a double life in stone’. But the play 
and falters because Mr. McLaren, in spite 
eloquence, cannot get us to accept the 
z woman of genius who writes a novel in 
ame of hér brother. (He is a romantic 
r, testing the wrong side of Edinburgh’s 
le life and going rapidly to the bad.) I 
y think that Mr. McLaren has established 
the dark goings-on in the depths of the 
or the dazzle of the ‘ masterpiece’, though 
ox Milne—who here leads the Perth reper- 
company—is an actress vivid enough to 
as credit almost anything. 
erything in the world is excessively un- 
says a character in ‘ Telepathy’ (Home). 
proved to be not a play but (reasonably 
ips) what it said it was, ‘an argument in a 
r Common Room’. My first memory of the 
; written by D.’F. Aitken, is of Walter 
Vs beautiful diction in a final speech. Tele- 
‘turned up in ‘The Show: Goes On’ 
t). where someone thought of the mutiny 
e Bounty and was told that he was think- 
f a boiled egg. ‘He was pretty near, you 


> 


but there is no need now to go into this, 
more than to probe the jests of Stan 
ett, who promised ‘a little song I wrote 
waiting for a laugh in Wigan ’. I had not 
sd that Wigan was still in the joke-books. 
J. C. TrREwIN 
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SETTING ABOUT this tly article on 
‘sprawling, amorphous, embarrassingly 
s thing, the Spoken Word, I try and, as 
as not, fail to-find a theme common to 
» programmes I mention which will pro- 
some sort of link between them and so 
soherence to my remarks. And as I ransack 
rrowload of shoes, -wax, cabbages, 
and what-not, for their elusive but com- 
den ominator, I envy the parson whose 
d in composing his sermon is the precise 
te of this: he has simply to choose his 
then proceed to illustrate it with a 
F< apposite details, — 

last week, as luck would have it, I struck 
weet on the very first evening. Sir 
colson, in the first of his three talks 


ly two of those enclosed societies 
an educated minority which have 
ever since the days of ancient Athens; 


enaissance ’, Genius, you note, all over the 


; observed a comedian, beginning to ex- _ 


them in 


xd Behaviour ’, discussed amusingly and’ 


© hoay gebiions? of: morals, rat erat 
ee behaviour, and heaven knows what else; 
and if used as a touchstone for the Chinese 
etiquette of the days of Confucius and the bien- 
séance at the court of Louis XIV which Sir 
Harold described, its effects might be devastat- 
ing. Here, it seemed, was a firm foundation 
for my article. Imagine, ‘then, my language 
When on Thursday my LISTENER -arrived 
with both these excellent talks already in 
print. Bang, or so it seemed, had gone my 
foundations. 

Nevertheless I kept a hopeful look-out, as the 
week wore on, for symptoms of integrity or 
its opposite among the other talks I listened to, 
and I was relieved to spot two or three with 
some bearing on it. In fact, on the very evening 
after the two talks already mentioned, the Third 
Programme gave us a reading of Chekhovy’s 
story ‘Anna Round his Neck’, in which Anna, 
the daughter of an impoverished family, marries 
a rich old man for the sake of her father and 
young brothers, and then, carried away by her 
brilliant social success, abandons them to their 
fate; a grim and brilliant study of loss of 
integrity. It was read, in a new translation by 

I. Forrester, by Robert Marsden, who 
impaired an otherwise good performance by 
spasmodic and, as it seemed to me, quite un- 
necessary. changes of speed in the narrative 
parts, a method like that of certain pianists who 
maul the tempo when playing Chopin under the 
impression that they are employing ‘tempo 
rubato. 

Those engaged in ReientGe and _ historical 
researches must often find their integrity put 
to the test when faced with unwelcome facts 
which invalidate a promising theory, and no 
listener can have failed to be struck, in Sir 
Gavin de Beer’s talk ‘ Alps and Elephants’, by 


. his single-minded perseverance in ¢ollecting and 


testing a mass of scientific evidence in his long 
researches into the question of the route taken 
by Hannibal when crossing the Alps. Step by 
step he described how he reasoned out and 
verified the possible, probable, and almost certain 
tracks of the Carthaginian army, which had 
had more than a 2,000-years start of him, and 
decided by a simple but ingenious enquiry 
whether it was the river Isere or the Dréme that 


_ Hannibal followed, and so onwards and upwards 


to the exact point at which the army crossed 
into Italy. Not content with all this, Sir Gavin 
paused by the way to settle such historical 
conundrums as whether, or not the African 
elephants could have been ‘ridden by ‘Indian 
mahouts. 

And he all but solved another ancient prob- 
lem. In my youthful struggles with the Roman 
qcpen Livy, the one detail that caught my 


cy and printed itself on my memory was 


t Hannibal broke down the rocks that barred 


‘his passage by an ingenious use of vinegar. 


When I was told later that this story was now 
discredited I suffered the same chill as when I 
learned that the ostrich never buries his head 
in the sand. Now Sir Gavin comes to my rescue 
by declaring that the old story is probably true, 
since the action of vinegar on certain kinds of 
rock was known to the ancients and used by 
ning operations. This talk displayed 
a fascinating array of scientific and historical 
gail i in the guise of an exciting detective story. 
MarTIN ARMSTONG 
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a Cuisine Soignée « at Bath 
TAKE A NICE LITTLE piece that has been left on 
the larder shelf for 150 years or so, dusting it 
carefully. Make a Mozartian filling of inner 
parts lightly and elegantly beaten up. With this, 
Stuff the piece where necessary, taking great care 


not to make it Heavy. Cook in a pretty dish (in 


‘which it will be served) in a bain-marie filled 


with aqua Sulis, for about an hour and a half 
over a quick fire and garnish a la Messel. 

I should perhaps warn inexperienced cooks 
that the above recipe requires, for complete 
success, the skill of a cordon bleu, and that it 
is much too expensive for the average hotel 
menu. But, given the skill, it is a dish for 
gourmets and a treat for connoisseurs. 

Such skill is Sir Thomas Beecham’s, and 
he has once more been exercising it upon some 
delicious confections at Bath, where the some- 
what desultory ‘Assembly’ of past years has 
been converted by more expert management into 
an elegant festival, in which only the weather 
failed to play its proper part. The main attrac- 
tion was Grétry’s ‘ Zémire et Azor’, a perform- 
ance of which was heard in the "Third Pro- 
gramme on May 16. 

Grétry’s opéra comique would. hardly bear 
translation into English, and was rightly given 
in the original French. The singing may not 
have been remarkable—indeed, Azor’s voice 
seemed to have been transformed with his face— 
but we could enjoy the sound of the language, 
even if we didn’t catch the words or might not 
understand their meaning. For, as Martin 
Cooper told us in his excellent study of that 
fine artist, Claire Croiza, French vocal music 
is, typically, a heightened declamation of the 
poetry. Grétry followed the tradition of Lully 
and Rameau, and for that reason alone the 
translation of Marmontel’s text would be im- 
possible if the essential inflections of the vocal 
line were to be preserved. 

It was tempting, now and then, to see in 
Grétry’s music the influence of Gluck. But the 
resemblances must be coincidental, for none of 
Gluck’s operas was produced in Paris till after 
‘Zémire et Azor’ was given in 1771. So, too, 
the ‘ Mozartian’ touches represent the common- 
places of the musical idiom of the day—unless, 
as I suspect of certain orchestral counterpoints, 
they represent the taste of the editor-conductor. 
L confess that, in the broadcast, I found the 
piece too little substantial to fill out the time, 
despite its many charming melodies. But in the 
theatre it proved wholly enchanting. 

On the Friday, Sir Thomas Beecham treated 
us to an orchestral programme of the same type 
as the opera—minor music so deliciously served 
UP, that it might be said of him, that he makes 
‘the worse cause appear the better’. I am as 
certain as it is possible to be of such _ things, 
that Mozart never imagined his little Diverti- 
mento in D (K.131) could sound as ravishing 
as that. After which our senses were further 
enchanted by Yehudi Menuhin in one of Viotti’s 
numerous concertos,. where virtuoso fiddling 
takes precedence over musical thought. As a 
work, Hans Henkemans’ Concerto, beautifully 
played by Theo Olof with the B.B.C. Scottish 
Orchestra under Ian Whyte, was certainly in a 
higher class. 

The other main event of the week, apart from 
the repeat of the superb Decca recording of 
‘Der Rosenkavalier% was the visit of Bruno 
Walter, whose affectionate advocacy of Mahler’s 
music almost persuaded one to take the First 
Symphony at his valuation, But though it was 
interesting to hear the ‘Fahrenden Gesellen’ 
cycle in the same programme, since themes from 
the songs are used in the Symphony, didn’t it 
really give the show away? How much better the 
songs are, Mahler being restricted by the poems 
he is setting, than the symphony, where he is 
under no such restraint! It is not merely that 
the lyrical themes do not Iend themselves to 
symphonic treatment, but that his nature seems 
to have betrayed him into a magniloquent 
garrulity, which now sounds as platitudinous as 
oratory at some old election. Still, the immense 
work was beautifully played. 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau sang the songs 


: Riche to his recital of. Wolf, 
rald Moore accompanying, two even- 


4 4 ia: ings later. But that may only mean that Wolf’s, 
ace.) which included the two ‘ Peregrinas’, the bitter 
ee! ‘eae oie Bei einer Trauung’ and the delightfully youth- 
a ful ‘Selbstgestandnis’, are the better songs, 
sy! . 4 : 
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T was ae that made a symphonist out of 
Martinu, The Nazis drove him to: America 
and it was his presence in the U.S.A. that 
induced the Kussevitsky Music Foundation 
to commission a symphony from him. The com- 
i - poser started work on his First Symphony in 
ha 1942 in. his fifty-second year; he had waited 
M _ longer even than Brahms. Moreover his orches- 
tral compositions of the previous decade had | 
been for various chamber-music combinations. 
Although a large orchestra is used in his opera 
} ‘Juliette’ (1937), his last purely orchestral 
ort |, - composition had »een the ‘ Sokol’ Overture of 
are 1932. He was thus faced not only with the 
- _ mastering of a new form, but also with a medium 
that he had not used for a long period. Sym- 
Bye phonic composition poses its own particular 
2 problems, differing both in degree and in kind 
from other compositional difficulties, and 
Martini submitted them to considerable thought. 
The results of his contemplation were published 
ie in the programme when the First Symphony 
LF ’ was performed, but as we shall see the meaning 
aan is somewhat obscure. 
Fhe Quite apart from problems of form, a sine 
qua non of a symphony is a sense of growth 


lacking in most of Martini’s previous composi- 
tions. They had shown enormous vitality, but 
it was the vitality of a spinning top that remains 
upright and stationary, instead of falling flat. 
A: work such as the Double Concerto, impressive 
though it is, shows little sign of symphonic 
thought, which indeed was not required. The 
themes alter but they do not grow. A sign of the 


to Czech nationalism, of which the choral ballet 
“Spalicek’ (1932, revised 1940) was the first 


been performed in Prague, its significance could 
not have been fully appreciated. In the event any 
misgivings that the composer’s friends may have 
felt proved to be ill-founded. The First Sym- 
phony generates its own momentum perfectly 
satisfactorily. The movement is somewhat slow 
and pachydermatous, but it is there. The 
advocatus diaboli will point out that Martini 
generates his movement 


that occurs so often as to appear obsessive. This 


is a syncopation so contrived that the accent 
ifferent beat in every bar: 


falls on a 


An unexpected felicity of the symphonies is 
the extraordinarily brilliant orchestration. Mar- 
_ tint’s symphonic orchestra includes a piano and 
he usually treats it as though it were a wind 
instrument! For example, the Fourth Symphony 
opens with a unison trill on the strings followed 
bya semiquaver figure for flutes, oboes, clarinet,” { 
-and piano. At the eighteenth bar of the first 
- movement of the Fifth Symphony, a new tune 
is given out in unison by woodwind and piano. 
This seems to work satisfactorily in performance, 


and movement and it was just this that had been © 


future might have been seen in Martint’s return 


significant sign. As, however, the work had only” 


a rhythmic trick 


the B. B. CG; Orchestra gavea tehutifully fashioned- 
performance of Handel’s Concerto Grosso in G ~ 
minor, and in ‘Tod und Verklarung’ not only 


presented all the marvellous detail of the score _ 


- 
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however odd it may Jook on paper. In the Second 
Symphony the piano has some melodic material 
of its own. 

_Like most musicians, ‘Martint is better at 
writing notes than words and his observations ~ 
about his First Symphony are somewhat impre- 
cise. He starts off by saying that the form of 
the symphony is one of the great problems of 
‘contemporary composers. ‘ The past century has 
left us a form well established not only in struc- 
ture, but in its content of elevated grandeur ’. 
Martini then says that in spite of attempts to 
add to the number of movements or to write 


-the whole work in one movement, the four- 


movement form is usually adhered to. After 
these general notes he says that he is going to 
write subjectively : 

The large proportions, the expansive form of 
the symphony necessarily force the composer to 
put himself on a high plane. The concept of 
elevated thought is* certainly incontestable, the 
question. really becoming what we consider 
elevated thought to be. What I maintain as my 
deepest conviction is the essential nobility of 
thoughts and things which are quite simple and 
which, not explained in high-sounding words and 
abstruse phrases, still hold an ethical and human 

- significance. It is possible that my thoughts dwell 


upon objects and events of an almost everyday | 
- The movement ends with the adagio 


simplicity, familiar to everyone and not exclu- 
- sively to certain great spirits . . . so simple as to 
pass almost unnoticed, but they may still contain 
a deep meaning and afford great pleasure to 
humanity, which, without them, would find life 
pale and flat. It could also be that these things 


permit us to go through life more easily and, if — 


~ one gives them due place, touch the highest planes 
of thought. 


Unfortunately the composer gives us no 


- chance to test the validity of his assertions by 


naming any of these objects of an almost 
everyday simplicity. We might imagine he means 
such things as sunrise and sunset, the beauty of 
nature and natural human decen¢y, without» 
which we should certainly find life pale and flat, 

though only the last named can claim to touch - 


the highest plane of thought. Of course if it an 


were possible to put a symphony into words 
there would be no need to write the symphony, 
but it is to be wished that this truism could be 


‘accepted and that obscurity should not -be_ 


further inspissated. Fortunately Martini now 
goes on to discuss technical matters. The com- 
poser, he says, in his attempts at grandeur 
should beware of over-emphasis. It is: Possible 
by excessive use of brass and percussion to 
stimulate the merves by sheer noise (as 
Martina does himself at the end of his Second 
Symphony) but this is inartistic and shows a 
“tendency to mask a Jack of real music and to 
-replace it with noise’ with the result that ‘we 
are aroused but not exactly happy’ and the 
fact that we ‘leave a concert, in a state of faGigue% 
~ js... not a favourable sign’. 

Martin’ has published five symphonies" aa 
completed his Sixth. Of those published, Nos. 1, 
Di and 4-ere in four movements, Nos. 2)and 5 


with the number of the ballot, and 


conducted by John F : 
Chamber Concerto st d out in 
a composition of interest _and merit. ; 

; ~ DYNELEY Hug) 
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Ree. Martinu’s Fifth Symphony will be. Bi cadeart at 8.55 p.m. on Friday, June 3, and 915 p.m. the following* day (both offic 
a The first performance in England of his Sixth Symphony will be broadcast in the Third ‘Programme at 9.30 p.m. on June 1 


omit the scherz6, ’ The first two symph 
(1942 and 1943) are somewhat similar in « 


_acter; both are predominantly lyrical th 


the themes of the Second are more salient. 
‘Third Symphony (1944) is seldom played 
it is one of his more powerful composit 
Martini occasionally tends to be some 
Beethovenian and it is not surprising that c 
have seen a similarity of mood between 
‘symphony and the Eroica. The andante epil 
is a unique feature in the composer’s ou 
The Fourth Symphony (1945) returns to 
may be termed Martinii’s normal proce 
There are thematic connections between the 


-and last movements and in the first move 


the development and recapitulation section 
dovetailed. The large scherzo and trio are 
of Martinti’s happiest compositions. 

The Fifth Symphony (1950) carries a 


interdependence even further and, except ij 


last movement, completely ~ disregards orth 
sonata form. The first movement opens ai 
and slowly animates to allegro. This all 
based mainly on a theme in the adagio, ta 
normal symphonic course but at the end o 
exposition the adagio, slightly curtailed. 


“appears and. leads again to the opening ali 


scored. differently but unchanged in essen 


further shortened. The second movement 


_larghetto of more than 200 bars and shou 


the centre of gravity of the symphony. B 
is mainly of a misty and impressionist char 
and, in spite of two climaxes based on chro1 


scale passages, it fails to give the impressic 
- enough weight for its length and position. 


The balance is partly restored by the f 
This opens with sixty bars marked lento 
taining material derived from the pre 
movements. The tempo changes to allegrc 
no new material is used until a new and ‘ cat 
tune arrives (and even this is derived fro1 
inversion of the first of the Jento themes). 

opening section reappears now marked 
ndante and includes a reference to the chro: 
scales of the larghetto, and then we retu 
the allegro which has a short development 
an orthodox recapitulation and coda. The ‘ 


“phony concludes firmly in D major w 


though not the key in which it opened, so 
remarkably convincing. 5 


The Henty Wood Proechees Concerts will 
at“the Royal Albert Hall on July 23 and 
until September 17, Single tickets for the fi 
last ‘concerts will be allocated by two b 
ballot number one for the first concert and 
‘number two for the last concert. Wri 
(in envelopes marked in the top 1 


stamped, addressed envelope) should be imadde. 
Royal Albert Hall, London, S.W.7, 
Remittances page? not eee 
must not app more than . 
ballot. Opening booking dates 


me re aera 
- septic” sores. on the Rance pr fingers or "with 
dirty hands: eneuks, ever handle food. 


E important s source of food poisoning: A cciniie? 
ann are not. If. food is eaten from freshly opened, 


i it is” probable that oh food ss pects ae for 


wa s nencaet 
h Ye ‘Another Bike enka serious food 
‘po! poisoning can be produced by food which smells 
and tastes perfectly wholesome, while food which 
is going off may be quite harmless, That does not 
‘ nean: that I recommend you to eat food that 
: is going bad, because you should not, except 
perhaps, at your own risk, some delicious cheeses 
of certain kinds. But it is important to realise 
d for use as Cootkion. ‘that you cannot detect food contaminated by the 
as has mea in similar germs of food poisoning by either taste or smell. 
_ After meat, the commonest foods causing 
‘poisoning are sweetmeats such as trifles, ice- 
creams, custard, and cream buns; fish (and again 
“made-up fish dishes are the worst offenders), milk 
_ from bad sources, and last, but important, duck 
eggs. If you must have a boiled duck egg for 
preakfast, it must be a hard-boiled duck egg. 
You should boil it for fifteen minutes to make 
it quite safe, and if duck eggs are used for 
after. ebaliag: ‘aiid, Boowice cooking, they should be used only for dishes 
leat, may be eaten inade- ‘that are going to be very well cooked—heated to 
rere is little doubt that some a high temperature for at least the same time. 
is get contaminated from human Food poisoning can be prevented. The 
ore infected from people who — Beecnonsihitity for. preventing it must rest largely 
2m one with. a septic” throat or _with caterers of various kinds and people who 
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, By Pirro 


ost on Thureday, June 2: Entries should be oH the printed diagram and envelcepes 
be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords he: Editor’s 
r ae. 3 - decision is final 


© Only lightning beats it for the lace \oee “ke OS eS 
: - On parties waiting for romance of ruins ” 
~ 10. ‘ Over abandoned bodies time shall climb 
ee Like the spider’ (4) 
f Peal.<:, . where old pig-snouted Darkness grovels 
tapes At of ‘times ‘it is eased is For life’s mired rags among the hovels ’ (5) © 
het ‘Poem , oeeree shen ate» Id not bed alone ? (4) 
- ~ ™ e oathed the yet would not bed alone ’ 
uo m froma followed by sped 43. * As any Turk to the Bosphorus” Ss 


4, ‘ The act we dread but waits not our =—" @) 
si * Arid we went there out of time’s ——’ (2). 
Sy 16. ‘A bird stone-haunting, an —— bird’ (2) i 
omens i _ 1%. ‘ For a few thousand battered » (5) 


he : left in the —— 18. ‘ Drew to the feet- of St. Francis where the waves 
ne of a straight ¢ street ” =) = -Brok: an of fish’ (4) 
small house 19. ‘ The earth is prepared for the seed by the feet of oxen 
i _That are shod with 4) 


cis , crooked, and with no embrace’ — 
X * And the stars_ Jay bright in the “vel * (3) 
22. * Maybe a. since 
P<] Suddenly I began ’ : 
_ 23. ‘And Daphne, as a ——, 
= Where rose and almond oe woe QA 
. .. the furious 
” Sick shapes and —— fancies of your world’ (2) 
seers * By — ways of exchange the City aped to the City’ 


‘They built their towns in the vales in the —— ‘shelter 


pRStRRdreyathenes as 
¢ i! 


« 


‘sound cans, it is usually very safe, and when 
food poisoning has followed eating canned foods 


2%, ‘ And the - 


prepare food in bulk. But everyone can he 
not only by seeing that scrupulous cleanliness i 


observed in the handling and storing of food — é 
at home but also by refusing to buy food, if you > : 


can see it being prepared or displayed in an 
unhygienic manner.—Home Se ervice 


Notes on Contributors 
- PETER CALVOCORESSI (page 915): director.of a 


‘publishing ‘firm; on the staff of Chatham’ 
- — House 1947-54; author of Survey of Inter= — 


national Affiits —1 952, etc. 


Max FREEDMAN (page 91 7): Washington corre- — 


_ spondent of the Manchester Guardian — 

JOHN BUCKATZSCH (page 918): 
1954; was Senior | Officer, 
Economics, Oxford 

SiR EDWARD APPLETON, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
(page 925): Principal and Vice-Chancellor, 
Edinburgh University, since 1949; Secretary, 


Institute | of 


Dept. of Scientific ~and Industrial: Research 


1939-49 


StR GAVIN DE BEER, F.R.S. (page 926): Director, — 


British Museum (Natural History) since 1950; 


author of Sir Hans Sloane and the British 
Museum, Travellers in Switzerland, Embryos — 


and Ancestors, etc. 

ESME PERCY (page 929): 
has appeared in and produced many plays by 
Bernard Shaw, including ‘ Man and Super- 
man’, “Pygmalion ’, etc. 

D. DalcHES RAPHAEL (page 943): Senior Lec- 
turer in Moral Philosophy, Glasgow Uni- 
versity; author of The Moral Sense, etc. 


tise up and go’ (5) 

28. ‘In the sea forest you are free to uv 

ro ou God’s 
(4 


30. ‘ Roaring of winter with the tongues of an & >) 
31. ‘ The heart is sensual, though five eyes > (4) 
32. ‘ That underneath black —— 
_ His face is deadly pale’ (4) 
83. “Like a careless cavorting ’ 
4. Foe most beautiful most naked and most tragic —— ?” 
35, ° She smooths the hair of the > (4) 
36. ‘ The cocks ride. over the brown male voices ” (4) 


37. ‘ To ‘celebrate the — world’ (3) 


Solution of No. 1,306_ 


; NOTES 
‘Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 


The couplet: 
His pity gave ere charity began ’. 
Oliver Goldsmith: ‘ The Deserted Village ” 
Knight's Tour: c8 a7 bS d6 e4 d2,b1 a3 c4 €3 g4 h2 
fl g3 hl f2 h3 gl e2 f4 dS b6 a8 c7 e8 g7 hS f6 h7 
g5 {3 h4 g2 el c2..al b3 aS b7 d8 c6 eS f7 h8 g6 £8 
d7 b8 a6 b4 d3 cl a2 c3 di b2 a4 cS e6 d4 FS h6 g8 e7. 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: J. N. Worledge (Stan- 
more); 2nd prize: T. H. East (Greenford); 3rd 
prize: E. R Best (Surbiton) 


died August 


F.R.S. - 


actor and producer; ns 


Q< ¥ 
“© Put Out The Light *? was spoken ” 
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y at Ho me 


‘OPPORTUNITY FA FOR :women— |\[ || 
ena Pass 


Do you rede discuss, think? 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (founded 1894) can 


Then you would enjoy ayear’s residential 
None 
successfully prepare you by post for the 


study at 
General Certi.icate of Education (all examin- 


ing Boards): Lond U B.A., B.S B.Sc HILLCROFT COERGE 
dees ee Sy BD. abe Ordination’ SURBITON: 44 


Teaching, Law, Banking, Secretarial, Statisti- |. 

cal, and other examinations; also in single SURREY 

subjects. Courses are conducted by a staff of ‘ 
over 100 graduate tutors; students receive Open to women over 20.whose schooling 
individudl attention; tuition 1s continued 
free in the event of failure. Fees are moderate, 
deferred terms if desired. Over 25,500 Successes 
since 1930. PROSPECTUS free fromC. D. Parker, 
M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept, FE9, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
fe RAs in Ue, PRES a ae ee | 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 

in half the usual time has been solved. 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman system you learn 
French in French, German in German, Spanish 
in Spanish, and Italian in Ttaliand English is 
not used at all. 


Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 


_ Suitable stories are revised by us and submitied to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories | 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS. to Variaeey cae 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
; FICTION-WRITING Diplomas, Law, Professional Pré 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by | Highly qualified Tutors, Low fees; inst: 


specialists. For 16 years we have been receiving * PROSPECTUS free from the Registrz 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 


professots, doctors, high-ranking officers and ; C UN lV E RSI TY ; 
Many of the authors you read |” . f 


officials—all types. . y 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 4 : ; 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts CG 0 R RE S$ P 0 N D E NG 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. : q 


The Professional Touchis FREE from Dept.32 e. 6 OLLEGE 


Burlington House, CAMBRI 


vu. ce, ivundede 1887, prevaros, Sale| 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE | 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern 


‘LONDON UNIVERSITY DEG 
B.A., B.Sc,, B.Sc.(Econ,), B.Sc.(Soc.), LLJ 


A.C.P., L.C.P., and other Teac! 


Has been restricted. History, Literature, 


Social Subjects. Recognised by Ministry 
of Education. No examinations: grants 


available. Apply for vacancies in. 
September 1955 to the Secretary (L). 


The Sign of SCIENCE & SALES 


QD ECORDING OFFICER +c | == 
AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL | Roseaie: NIGERIA (Northern | RASS maT 
Region) EDUCATION DEPT. for | (UNNI Ame 


TOUR OF FRANCE | one tour of 12/24 months in first in- & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIC 


, stance. Salary scale (including expatria- 
‘tion pay) £1,170 rising to £4,269 a year. | A Metropolitan College Modern Postal G 
Planned by Dr. Glyn Daniel ee y) a ae “a ae is the most efficient, the most economics 
; ; Commencing salary according to ex- the most convenient means of preparati 
This tour will appeal to everyone whose 
imagination is excited by archaeological 


erience. Gratuit atrate of £150a ear. the General Certificate of Education exa 

4 - : (pda oh : age sf tion; B.Sc: Econ.; LL.B.; and other ex 
discoveries. The party will visit by coach 
three centres of outstanding interest—the 


Free passages for officerand wife. Assist- | London University Degrees, Civil Service 
4,000 year old site at Carnac; Les Eyzies, 


ance towards cost of children’s passages Cevergnent ae Comercial Examination 

~~ Sram : so expert posta] tuition for . 
famous for prehistoric cave paintings; or grant up to £150 annually for main- and for the oioten tinal exams. ir aha 
and Provence, an area rich in Roman : 
remains. Dr. Daniel will be at Carnac 


| tenance in U.K. Liberal leave on full Secretaryship, pred Sales Mane emen 
he . - and many intense actica -e 
for three or four days, and will also give salary. Candidates must have had ex- courses rg ameter etel Supiedtal ike 
a talk covering features of the tour. The 
party leaves on August 28, returning on 


perience with the B.B.C.orother broad- ‘Wets than 80, 080 POST WAS EXAM. gucc 
. . Sie : antee o oaching until Succ 

September 22, The charge of 75 Gns. casting or recording organisation and wae j 
covers travel by rail and sea to Paris, Text-book lending library. Moderate 
reserved seat on coach, and full board 


have had a good general education. | payable by instalments. 
hotel accommodation, Write at once for Experience in educational broadcasts Write today for prospectus, eent FRI 
illustrated prospectus, post free. 


an asset. Write to the Crown Agents, 4, Brg mr pry 
THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 


which interested to the Secretary { 
Dept. ARC/1/NJ, Berkeley Street, London, W.1 


Reduced fees for members of H.M. Forces 


The method is explained in four little 
books. one for each language. Write for the 
book that interests you and it will be sent you 
by return, together with a specimen lesson, 
gratis and post free, or ‘phone WELbeck 1411/2. 
*“"" POST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY “~~ 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
82, Norfolk Mansions, WigmoreStreet, 
A London, W.1 
Please send details of Pelman method of 
learning: French, German, Spanish, ttalian. 
(Cross out three of these) 


Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, | ETS p-Ve) oye eV mde) aa 3 


name ih block letters, full qualifications, ST. ALBANS 
experience, and quote M3B/34772/LL. | or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, 


Dovit just buy a BONAPED 
1) FORK LIFT|| WALK-AID 


= For the most A great advance on all 


previous types. Used in 200 
economic answer 


Hospitals for spastics, polio, 
to-your Sens arthritic and most cases 
fea gels Be 


Name......... suprise seb vabian'ronespanle ovGnty axes Geen evietal 
Address 


Ordinary 
Writing at 
Shorthand 
Speed 


Dutton Spéedwords, the new fast- 
. writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first hour 
of study. Much used as a practical 
time-saver by busy executives and.pro- 
fessional people. Can be typed or 
written at 100-120 words per minute. 
Ordinary matter averages only two 
letters per word, and Speedwords can 
be used for all languages. Completely 
learned in 8 lessons needing only 20 
hours study. Warmly commended by 
G. Bernard Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by June: 26 


Less than one hour a day of fascina- 
ting spare-time study will give you 
mastery of all the rules of streamlined 
Dutton Shorthand by June 26 if you 
act promptly. There is then nothing 
new to learn and regular practice 
builds up speeds to 150-200 words a 
minute. Thousands have made good 
with Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, 
easy to write, easy to read. a 


FREE Test Lesson 


needing» walk-aids. No 
wheels. Four moving. 
legs. Safe on slopes, 
_ willtakekerbs. For in- 
door and outdoor 
use. Junior-and: 
- Adult models. 
‘Now selling fo © 

public. 


“Sei for 12 page FREE BOOK 


ENNA Ltd. Dept. 15a | 
Perivale, Greenford, Middx. | 


We happiest 


woman ta The We 


the richest, the poorest, the proud 
and the most humble because | i 
only recently realised the Gif 
Possess ...» Painting.” | 


~ (From a housewife's letter quoted in’ IE 
Lett "column of the ** Daily Mirror 


| TAKE UP PAINTING 


SIX FAMOUS ARTISTS TEACH YOU B 
Each lesson contains about 8,000 wo 
instruction and from 6 to 12 illustrati 
colour, Each Artist explains every de 
his methods, the paper, brushes and 
| materials used and describes in the c 
way the progressive stages of a pictur 
Course is entirely Postal and the 4 
offered detailed criticism and 
' series of studies set, and the ae °o 
paintings. The teaching is Aiahene:toy 
inexpensive. . 
Write for free brochure déscrtbins 
Course and others in deen Beas 
Beginners and Advan spe I 
“already draw or paint, send im 
your work for fre 
| Address: Percy Vv. Bra 


| THE PRESS ART 


L.T.D. LTD., 95-99 LADBROKE, GROVE, 
LONDON, W.I1 ° Telephone: PARK 8070. 


GARKEEE a 
& GREENHOUSES 


‘ . 
GARAGES , . . .« from £33.10,0 
SHEDS , - « from £10,15.0 
GREENHOUSES + from £18,10.0 
Wide Selection. Easy to erect. Fully Guaranteed. — 
Delivered Free. Also Work- 
shops, Offices, Halls, etc. 
* Send for our FULLY 


Cheaper than siting as 
stronger than rope 
PERFECT UNUSED ~*~ 


TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof, ideal for Fencing, 


r x Packing, Baling Machines, Horticulture 
Tear out this advert., send it With name and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE : 
address and 24d. stamp for’ full details and ¢ stating burlsiay required: Fromme Stringing sage, 


SS .s ails a or2 uanti é 
free lesson, stating clearly which interests “ BSL ea oan te a 


-you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students. 35/- Free aie eee U.K. 13/6 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.37, | FEZaia iMate bin kee FLOWERDALE LTD. 
92-93 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 | Oven Monday to Saturday 9-5 * Sunday 19—1 ||_Dept. 12, 16 Ogle St.. London. W.1- 
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